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city is T tage to the newspaper of which that Printer is the | State Printer had a right to charge by his con- 

of thes, THE JEFFERSONIAN > Editor. Here om aggregation of patronage such | tract. But the Connie sent the Sevnnnset to 

ald. . — EMBER 15, 1838 as is very rarely heaped upon one man or one €s- | a most respectable firm of printers and publishers 

risi ALBANY, SATURDAY, SEPT : tablishment under Republican Institutjgns. in the city, with a simple request that they state 

A — E PRINTING If there ever was a case where the principles of| their price for printing 2,670 copies of it. The 

capi. - THE STATE * f 4 Rotation in Office and periodical Responsibility to | answer was $128! Here was a direct share of 

nk of One of the cardinal principles o genta » 8S! the People should be enforced, it isthis. It comes | $267, or more than two thirds of the whole charge 

its of understood and expounded by Tuomas Jerrerson, emphatically within the scope of the reasons on| on a single Governor's Message, while it is evident 

Van fis the direct and substantial responsibility of pub-| Wnich these principles are founded. Here is a| that those who have so much lucrative work se- 

a | lic officers and servants to the judgement of the! | vorful influence of office, to be exerted for or| cured to them ought to do it quite as cheap if no 
3S bas = It ng wal a _ against the People, and the People should obvi- | cheaper than another firm will do a chance job of 

most obvious dedu 


power of the great ultimate tribunal. 


servant an 4 
antexert 


he expression of their sentiments, yet laugh at 
their indignation and defy their impotent efforts to 
* | withdraw their perverted bounty, then is he in his 
a sphere a monarch, completely * divorced’ from 
their authority or control.- This has always been 
regarded as fatally inconsistent with essential De- 
mocracy. Even the Independence of the Judi- 
"| ciary, which for potent and obvious reasons is 
measurably preserved, is assented to only on the 
tacit but well understood condition that Judges 
shall abstain from all obtrusive interference with 
| politics, all authoritative intermeddling with the 
} concerns of the public—all perversion of the in- 
fluence of their high station to the accomplishment 
of private or party ends—io short, on the positive 
condition that they shall be Judges and only 
Judges, when they step beyond the pale of private 
life. Let them once deliberately carry the in- 
fiuence of the judicial office into the conflicts of 
} party, and the Independence of the Judiciary could 






















































sasury not last ten years. There is no reason that any 
is aml a thing else in our country should present even a 
a his- seeming inconsistency with the great principles on 
inuéd,  § which our institutions are based. 

sstions. | The necessity of the universal and palpable =, 
ind are“ ibility of publig servants to the People was 
aveey® fest distinctly pr and illustrated by Mr. 
ce and Jefferson’s Inaug been often expatiat- 
jrisen ~~’ | ed upon since. son, either in his Inau- 
ely as- or his first (for the docuthents are 














now within our reach) maintained that all lu- 
five offices should be filled anew, in accordance 
ith the popular a and interests, as often as 
once in four years. e are not sure that he con- 















































andor, plated thé introduction of new men so often as 
vill be though that is our impression; but that he 
n¢one ly recommended a new election or ap- 
forded ment so often, and deprecated the holding of 
ad effi- - by a more independent tenure, is undoubted. 
ey ie argued that mea who felt themselves firmly 
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tablished in office for aloug series of years would 
careless, insolent, and forgetful of their obli- 
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ay to the People, and that the public interests 
me OD. _~Frould be greatly subserved by frequent elections. 
ne ald oy ae much force in these observa- 
‘NTY | “Ttions; and to nothing do they apply more justly 
Single thantothe office of State Printer—in our State 
vance~ = }0n€ ofgreat importance and profit as well as of 
aid in \Aextraor ary political influence—an influence 
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y we need hardly say, is exerted to the 





















By the provisions of our Statutes, the State 
ler is not only invested with a monopoly of 
Printing of the two branches of the Legisla- 













































of the several Executive Departments, the 
i i Commissioners, &c. &c. but he is also al- 
Ibany,” a monopoly of certain classes of Legal Ad- 
ietors. sements, all of which must be published in 
, Fifty ~— State Paper. This may be expedient; but it 





will of the People is the supreme law of the land, 
that those who exercise authority or enjoy pat- 

under it should be so far responsible as 
not to thwart the wishes and successfully defy the 
f a public 
outrage the feelings of the People 
e influence and the patronage of his 
office to-counteract their earnest desires ard stifle 


—LBy no means, but the very reverse of it. 
Mufti of the Mahometan faith or the Pope o 


Printer of New-York. 


for life, and his heirs after him, until the Legisla- 
dependent of the People. 


two to one, last year. 
pily not brief authority, he may laugh them to 
scorn. ‘To reach him the existing Jaw must be 
repealed anda newone enacted. Seventeen Sena- 
tors can uphold him against all the efforts of 
250,000 freemen and 100 Members of Assembly ; 
or even, sliould the Senate de in time contormed to 
the will of the People, the Governor’s Veto would 
answer every purpose. So aristocratic and mono- 
polizing a tenure of office can never have been 
deliberately sanctioned by the People. 
But this is only the beginning. The compen- 
sation allowed to this life officer is outrageously 
exorbitant. The present rate was settled by a 
Contract, made up between Edwin Croswell for 
himself and Azariah Flagg and Silas Wright for 
the State of New-York. By this contract, made 
in 1829, and extending for an indefinite period, the 
State agrees to pay and Mr. Croswell is allowed 
to charge $9 86 1-2 for every eight pages of all 
Legislative documents, and at the same rate for a 
greater or less number. This is the most iniquit- 
ous bargain for Printing that ever we heard of. 
The mention of a less number is a farce, since the 
Houses never order less than that number of any 
document, while the price for extra copies is out- 
rageous. Even for the usual number the charge 
is considerably too high; but when ten or twenty 
times that number is ordered, as is frequently the 
case with important documents—Messages, Re- 
ports, &c.—the charge is at least three times as 
much as it should be! Can it be that the People 
will deliberately sanction this extortion ? 

The investigation last winter was made by a 
Committee of which Peter B. Porter, jr. was 
Chairman, and Adoniram Chandler, an eminent 
Printer of New-York, a Member. (That Mr. 
Chandler is an excellent practical Printer we know 
right well, and our own experience in the art ena- 
bles us fully to corroborate all he has advanced.) 
This Committee found the charge of Mr. Cros- 
well for Legislative Printing alone for the prece- 
ding year no less than $24,464 37, of which sum 
$17,881 38 was for printing Senate and Assembly 
Documents. The first charge under this head 











, Pea very great and wholly unparalleled advan- 









2,670 copies, $395 04! This was just what the 


ously have a voice in determining how and by 
whom it shall be exerted. But is such the fact? 


The 


Rome does not kold his office more completely 
independent of the People than does the State 


If the reader will oblige us by turning to No. 
13 of this paper (page 100, May 12, ’33,.) and pe- 
rusing the Report of a Special Committee of the 
last New-York Assembly, he will find a statement 
of facts there presented which must startle every 
honest and sincere advocate of Republican Gov- 
ernment. [By that Report, it appears that the State 
Printer is not elected for a term of years but crea- 
ted by an express statute, thus making him Printer 


ture shall repeal the law and enact somebody else 
State Printer in his stead. He is completely in- 
They may become dis- 
satisfied with him and elect a Legislature hostile 
to his continuance in offis®, as they did, more than 
But dressed in his unhap- 


the kind. 2 

This article has extended beyond our intention. 
Protesting mog earnestly against the anti-republi- 
can tenure by which the office of State Printer is 
held—against the iniquitous Contract by which 
its duties and emoluments are regulated—against 
the extraordinary amount of patronage and power 
which it concentrates in one individual—end 
against the exorbitant and wasteful amount of pub- 
lic money which it enables that individual to draw 
from the State Treasury, we commit the whole 
subject to the enlightened and calm judgement of 
the People. If they do not demand a Reform, let 
them never again pretend to be indignant when 
peculation and extortion shall bankrupt their Na- 
tional or State Governments. 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Vermont.—The Anpual Election in the State 
of Vermont took place on Tuesday of last week. 
The general result is known tous, and exhibits 
some advantages to either party, but the Whigs 
have a gain on the aggregate vote and majority of 
some 500 to 1,000 votes. Both parties have in- 
creased their vote from last year, but the Whigs 
most considerably. 
Gov. Jenison (Whig) is re-elected by over 5,000 
majority ; last year 4,522. Lieutenant Governor 
Camp is re-elected and Hon. Henry F. Janes 
chosen State Treasurer by a vote not much differ- 
ent. 
Of the Members of Congress, the Whigs have 
re-elected Hon. Hiland Hall in the First District, 
consisting of Windham and Bennington Counties, 
by about 2,000 majority; Hon. William Slade in 
the Second District, consisting of Rutland and 
Addison Counties, by 3,000 majority; and Hon. 
Horace Everett in the Third District, consisting 
of Windsor,and part of Orange Counties, by over 
2,000 majority. The friends of the Administra- 
tion have re-elected Hon. Isaac Fletcher in the 
Fifth District, consisting of Washington, Caledo- 
nia, Orleans, Essex, La Moile, and the remainder 
of Orange County, by about 490 majority. In the 
Fourth District, How. John Smith of St. Albans, 
nominated by the Administration party, is ahead 
of Hon. Heman Allen, Whig, but we believe the 
scattering votes will defeat an election—the Con- 
stitution of Vermont requiring a majority of all the 
votes to elect. M1. Smith is of uncertain politics, 
and was last an Anti-Mason, having been Speaker 
under that regime. He is said to be committed 
against the Sub-Treasury, so far as his word can 
commit him. He,run heavily on the Patriot 
question—the Fourth being a frontier District, and 
warmly sympathising with the Canadian insur- 
ents. M - Allen was obnoxious to this feeling, 
rom having voted for the Neutrality Bill of last 
winter. He is beaten on this question near 400 
votes in Franklin County, which is essentially 
Whig, and 120 in La Moile (part). He has about 
100 in Chittenden, and 80 inGrandIsle. Theen- 
tire vote, so far as heard, is 3,279 for Smith, 2,971 
for Allen, 332 for Wm. P. Briggs, (a ‘Patriot’ 
Whig,) and 28 scattering, leaving Smith 50 short 
of a choice, and it isthought the whole District 
will not vary much fromthis. Allen will probably 
be dropped at the next trial. 





was for Printing Governor's Message, 30 pages, 
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Of Senators, the Whigs have gained 3 in Orange 
County, and lost 1in Bennington, 1 in Chitienden 

































































































(probably) and 1 ditto in Franklin. 
are not all in yet from these last two Counties. 
Of the Members of Assembly the Whigs have 
a signal gain in almost every County but Franklin 
and Washington. A listin the Montpelier Watch- 
man gives them 90 to 53 Adm. in 143 towns that 
gave 71 Whig, 70 Adm. 2 no choice, last year. 


ILLINOIS. 

Further returns from this State confirm our 
impression that Col. Carlin, Adm. has been elect- 
ed Governor by a few hundreds in seventy thou- 
sand votes, and that John T. Stuart, Whig, is 
elected to Congress from the Third District by a 
small majority over S. A. Douglass, Adm. It 
would seem that there can be no longer a doubt of 
the latter result. The Springfield Journal of the 
lst inst. published in the very heart of the Dis. 
trict, and the latest paper we have received from it, 
gives official returns from twenty-six Counties and 
reports from the eight remaining (s@ven of which 
we know to be correct,) showing a majority of 58 
for Stuart. Henry County is set down at 30 ma- 
jority for him, but another account says 70, and 
the full returns from one precinct, being 27 for 
Stuart and 3 for Douglass, inclines us to believe 
the latter correct. If so, Stuart has 98 majority. 
At any rate, his election would seem nearly cer- 
tain. 

All the official returns received at Vandalia are 
said to give Edwards, the Whig candidate for 
Governor, a majority; but there a few small 
Counties to come in, which are expected to turn 
the scale. 

There seems to be little or no doubt of a Whig 
majority in the Legislature. Both parties claim 
one, but the Whig papers are most forward in 
telling whom as wellas how many they claim. 
The Administration bulletin says 46 Adm. 44 
Whig in the House, 1 to hear from; Senate 20 
to 20, with an Adm. Lieut. Governor to give the 
casting vote. This is scraping close for a majori- 
ty. The Whig account claims 22 Whigs to 16 
Sab-Treasury men and 2 Conservatives in the 
Senate, 46 Whigs, 41 Sub-Treasury and 5 Con- 
servatives inthe House. We think there can be 
little doubt of the result from a comparison of the 
two statements. 

We give a corrected statement of the vote 
for Member of Congress in the Great District. 
The Governor vote we shall give as soon as it is 
officially published. . 











Governor. Congress 3d Dist. President. 
1838. Whig. Adm. Whig, Adm. S36. 
Counties. Edwards, Carlin. Stuart. Douglass. Whig. V.B. 
Adams... ccsorveese 1179 875.... 971 1105.... 380 651 
Boone . ccocccccvce 95 93.... 90 96....(Jo Daviess.) 
DUGG <sccéaceese 246 107.... 274 151.... (Putnam) 
Calhoun. ..eeeeee. 159 80.... 163 65.... (no return) 
Cass a : 198.... 320 214.... (Morgan) 
Cook ....- «--- 839 1667.... 524 519 
De Kalb 25 245... 21 258.... (Cook) 
Fulton. - 784 788.... 768 808.... (no return) 
Green..... ----1037 = -1354....1013 = 1330.... 711 1037 
Henry « cececcvesce oete le «ee» (NO return) 
Hancock .....+++.. 633 436.... 629 458.... 
Jo Daviess ...ees.- 765 467.... 747 463.... 615 366 
Beame oc cccccccccce ecee SIL 517.... (no return) 
Knox .. eccccsceves 399 354.... 402 347.... 176 205 
da Salle .......... 600 1309.... 607 1291.... 149 248 
Livingston .. ‘ ee 19 Bocce 
M Donough . ee 382.... 366 365.... 123 158 
Mercer. ...eccecces oeee 166 66.... 7 24 
M’ Henry. ..cce.eee coee VaR 301.... (no return) 
Morgan ......0+.. 1953 1664....1868 1749....1582 1720 
Macon . .s0cecccces coco M8 293.... 94 313 
eve 721 woes 425 427 
coos DOR wal co tee ee 
488..., 502 476.... Wt 
845.... 763  857.... 331 366 
+. 387 314.... 425 313.... 415 263 
Rock Island....... 266 123.... 253 124.... (no return) 
Sangamon ........ 1856 1401,...1783 1488....1464 
Schuyler.......... 730 8i1. 784 788.... 384 490 
Stephenson ....... 215 68.... 207 71....(Jo Daviess) 
Tazewell 474.... 773 494.... 310 336 
Warren..... 293.... 444 272.... 144 278 
Whitesides eoee 155 161.... (no return) 
Will...... -o-- 685 615.... 186 306 
Winnebago 184.... 278 179.... 7 88 





sees 18,304 10,302 “8,635 9,163 


A heavy white frost occurred in Bergen co., N. J., on 
Sunday night 2d inst. Vegetation suffered some, although¢ 
such things have not been prevalent for some time in that 
community. 





AvaBama.—The general result in this State is, 
as we have heretofore stated, decidedly favorable to 
the Sub-Treasury. The friends of that measure 
claim 19 to 9 in Senate, 66 to 31 in the House. 
A great many of the majority are Nullifiers who 
have hitherto acted with the Whig party, but who 
hail the Sub-Treasury with exultation as a scheme 
certain to destroy the Commercial ascendancy of 
New-York and the Manufacturing superiority of 
New-England. ‘Their presses argue that the es- 
tablishmentpf this scheme would make Charles- 
ton and New-Orleans the great marts of American 
Commerce, and reduce New-York to the rank of 
a provincial town. Perhaps they will effect it! 








Nominations—Jefferson County.—The sup- 
porters of the Sub-Treasury scheme in Jefferson 
County held a Convention at Watertown last 
week, and nominated Hon. Isaac H. Bronson for 
re-election to Congress, Samuel Cole, Charles B. 
Hoard and Joseph Graves for Assembly. Mr. 
Hoard was a Member of the last House, and very 
little of a Loco-Foco. Mr. Bronson distinguish- 
ed himself in Congress by supperting the Editor 
of The Madisonian for Printer to the House and 
voting to lay the Sub-Treasury bill on the table. 
After he was nominated a Circuit Judge for the 
Fifth District he saw things differently, voted for 
the Sub-Treasury Bill, and at the Convention 
which nominated him made a speech in its favor. 


Orleans County.—The supporters of the Sub- 
Treasury Scheme in this County have nominated 
Charles Lee for Member of Assembly and Asa 
Clark for Sheriff. These were the first nomina- 
— for the November contest mzie in this 

tate. 


Dr. Joel B. Sutherland, long an able and influ- 
ential Democratic Member of Congress, has ac- 
cepted the nomination of the Conservatives of the 
First Pennsylvania District, Philadelphia County, 
in opposition to Col. Lem. Paynter, the present 
Sub-Treasury Member. Result doubtful. 7 


EEE 

Erte County, N. Y. August, 1938. 

To the Editor of the Jeffersonian : 
You profess to be an independent Editor. 
therefore bear a word from an independent man. 
Why is it, that you have never published, or noticed, the 
measures of the last winter in respect to the neighboring 
Indians? More still; why do you not pierce the murky 


You will 


-and villainous intrigue and scheming now perpetrating in 


the dirtiest corners and by the dirtiest instruments upon the 
Indian Lands? 

We are for the removal of the Indians, but let us remove 
them as men; and let them have the value of their lands, 
instead of glutting the greedy maws of the insatiable har- 
pies who are hovering and descending over the rich feasts 
they are contemplating to derive from them. Must these 
base birds forever pollute justice and every thing else? Do 
they live in a moral community? 

ust look into these things, and speak. I will, for one, 
pardon even a good deal of licentiousness in the press, in 
order to reinstate its freedom and its manhood. 
MERE JUSTICE. 

QG> Our unknown correspondent who has fa- 
vored us with the above is informed that we are 
not fully acquainted with the facts respecting this 
‘Ogden Purchase.’ [If it is a fair and honest bar- 
gain, we are glad of it. We approve of the Re- 
moval of the Indians from the soil of our States 
whenever it can be peaceably, advantageously and 
honestly effected. We object sternly to the ex- 
pulsion of the Cherokees from their lands, be- 
cause the Treaty under which it is effected is no- 
toriously fraudulent and corrupt, and was never 


903 | authorized by one-tenth of the nation, or any body 


having a right to act in their behalf. We object 
because what was begun in palpable iniquity an 

fraud has been consummated by violence and op- 
pression—by the power of 6,000 bayonets aimed 
at the breasts of defenceless women and children. 
If any circumstances like these have attended the 
Ogden Purchase, we are ignorant of them; but, 
when they come to our knowledge, we shall speak 
of them as they deserve. We do not want to deal 
out censure upon vague surmises or insinuations. 
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We have an impression that a degree of fraud or 
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sh y's 









bribery attends almost all Indian Treaties in these 
days, notwithstanding the fact that the Reverend 
Clergy contrive to have a hand in most of them: 
but we do not believe that so atrocious a course re 
often adopted as has been pursued towards the 
Cherokees—first, bribing a few score of miserable: 
renegades to sell the country of twenty-five theye 
sand people, which they could no more do to an 
purpose than they could sell the planet Jupiter, 
and then driving the whole nation into exile by the 
bayonet on the strength of such Treaty. The 
Ogden Company may have circumvented the Indi- 
ans, (though they pay a great price for their lands,) 
but they certdfnly have done nothing equl to this, 
If they have, let us hear of it distinctly. 

*,* Our Cor tis r ded that it would have been 


but ‘Mere Justice’ on his part to have paid postage on bis letter, 
He will find no ‘licentiousness’ of this press to pardon. 





Small Bilis.—There are a great many points of policy 
in which the People agree ; but there are none where great. 
er unanimity is apparent, than upon the propriety of the 
law authorising the issue of Small Bills. In this broad 
State—particularly among the Farmers—not a voicé can be 
heard dissenting from it; and its repeal would be 
ted as one of the very severest calamities which Gould 
the People. It is very natural, therefore, that just before 
an important Election, the question should be agitated by 
those who feel so deep an interest in the circulationof 
Small Bills as the Farmers and business men genetally do, 
It is a fact which they know cannot be concealed, that the 
Regency are partially pledged to resist any effort to ton 
tinue the law authorizing the circulation of these bills, and * 
they deem it important to cast about for men who are knowa 
to be friendly to this important measure and hostile tothe: 
suicidal policy of the tinkering Regency. Hence itis thay 
in the country particularly, this question forms a prominent 
theme of political debate. But it is not yet sufficiently, 
agitated. It should be brought frequently and distinet 
before the People. Every individual who has a vote at the 
ballot-box should be made acquainted with the fact, that” 
the continuance of this wholesome law depends upon the 
success of the Whigs. The Van Buren party are opposél 
to it. They exerted their utmost energies against it last 
winter, and only gave a reluctant assent to a two years 
suspension, because public opinion beat upon them with 
such irresistible and overwhelming power. 

The question of Small Bills should be agitated at ‘the 
rimary meetings. It is one of absorbing interest. Every 
armer, and every man who has eccasion to sraffic to the 

amount of five dollars a year, appreciates their utility and 
importance. If they are withdrawn, the State will agai 
be flooded with the worthless trash from Michigan, Canada, 
Maine, Florida and Wisconsin. ‘The healthful operation, 
of the Small Bill Law has already driven the most of this 
stuff from the State, and it may be now said, with justice, 
that the ordinary circulating medj State was never 
more uniform and sound. oa 

To continue this gratifying 

Bill Law must be continued. jue the Small 









things, the 

























Law, it is necessary that the uld retain thea 
cendency. Those, therefore, who wish to make certain 
result so essential to the welfare of the State, and to 
convenience and interests of the whole People, will sustaia 
the Whigs in their attempts at Reform in all that pertaim 
to the public weal. 
That such will be the case we have no doubt. The Pe 
ple—the “ democracy of numbers”—are with us. All 
measures advocated by the Whigs are based upon the 
platform of the Constitution and the public good, and 
elector in the land knows it. It would be a libel, 
upon their patriotism and intelligence to doubt for @ 
ment their determination to sustain the right and c 
the wrong. [Rochester Democrat, 


Salt Duties.—The amount paid into the Treasury; 
account of the duties cotisated | by the Superinte 

the Onondaga Salt Springs, for the month of August 
$26,373 50. Since the reduction of the duty from 
shilling to 6 cents, the duties for the month of, August 
each year have been as follows, viz: 2 


1834, Aug. $16,383 48 Inc 
1835, “ 18,239 12 $1,755 
1836, “ 19,839 11 1,100 
1839, “ 22,435 01 3,095 
1838, “ 26,373 50 3,938 4 


Increase in favor of 1838, compared with 1836, $7, 
36; with 1837, $3,938.49. [Alb. Argus 


The Coxsackie Standard states that there was a fi 
the western part of that county (Greene) Sunday 
last and Monday, a 
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AMERICAN BANKING—ITS ORIGIN, 


— 
AMERICAN BANKING-—ITS ORIGIN. 
So much has been said of the hostility of Banks 


and Banking to Liberty and the Cause of the Peo- 
ple that pony Sak been compelled to give more im- 


ortance to the clamor than it really deserves. It 
is easily shown that the first impulse to Banking 
"has in every case proceeded from the advocates ot 
Freedom, has been associated with efforts in the 
cause of Human Rights, and has encountered the 
jealousy or deadly hostility of despots and oppres- 
sors. In every quarter we find the expansion of 
Confidence and Credit commensurate with the es- 
tablishment of Liberty and Law, and withering 
before the blighting prospect of tyranny. We 
find it at London, Amsterdam, and Hamburgh ; 
hardly any at St. Petersburgh, Berlin, or Vienna; 
none at Rome, Constantinople, or Pekin. In our 
own country, too, the intimate connexion of the 
Origin of Banking with the establishment of 
our liberties is a striking truth, which is not gene- 
rally kuown. The following simple relation of 
"facts, drawn from the most undoubted sources, 
will place this subject in its true light before our 
readers. It was compiled by the Editor of the 





Havana Republican. 


The Bank of North America was the first incorpo- 
rated by an act of Congress; and the manner in which 
that came into existence we shall give in the language of , 
an eminent political writer, who was perfectly conversant | 
with all the facts. 

“Tt may be easily recollected that the present bank 
was p by, and rose out of a former one, called the 
Pennsylvania Bank, which began a few months before; 
the occasion of which I shall briefly state. 

“J served as a clerk of the Assembly of 1780, which 
station I resigned at the end of the year, and accompanied 
a much lamented friend, the late colonel John Laurens, on 
an embassy to France. , ’ 

“The spring of 1780 was marked with an accumulation 
of misfortunes. The reliance placed on the defence of 
Charleston failed, and exceedingly lowered or rather de- 
prossed the spirits of the country. The measures of go- 
verament, from want of money, means and credit, 
dragged on like a heavy loaded carriage without wheels, 
and were —y got to what a countryman would under- 

by a pull. 


“ While the assembly was sitting, a letter from the com- 
mander-in-chief was received by the executive council and 
transmitted to the house. The doors were shut, and it fell 
officially to me to read. 

“ In this letter the naked truth of things was unfolded. 
Among other information, the gentleman said, that not- 
withstanding his confidence in the attachment of the army 
to the cause. of the country, the distress of it, from the 
want of everyimecessary which men could be destitute of, 
had arisen \augen © pitch, that the sugenrapese of mutiny 
and discon sre so strungly marked on the countenance 
of the army; that he dreaded the event of every hour. 

“When the letter was read, I observed a despairing si- 
lence in the house. Nobody spoke for a considerable time. 
At length a member, of whose fortitude to withstand mis- 
fortunes I had a high opinion, rose: ‘If,’ said he, ‘ the ac- 
count. in that letter is a true state of things, and we are in 
the situation there represented, it appears to me in vain to 
contend the matter any longer. e may as well give up 
at first as at last.’ 

“The gentleman who spoke next, was (to the best of 
my recollection) a member from Bucks county, who, in a 
cheerful note, endeavored to dissipate the gloom of the 
house—‘ Well, well,’ said he, ‘ don’t let the house despair, 
if things are not so well as we wish, let us endeavor to 
make, them better.’ And on a motion for adjournment the 
conversation went no further. 

“ There was now no time to lose, and something abso- 
lutely necessary to be done, which was not within the 
power of the house to do; for what with the depreciation 

of the currency, the slow operation of taxes, the peti- 
tions to be exempted therefrom, the treasury was money- 
less, and the government creditless.”’ 

A subscription was immediately opened by the Whigs 
of Philadelphia, which was intended as a donation to be 

iven in bounties, to promote the recruiting service. In 
mean time, news of the loss of Charleston arrived, and 
a corey: | of the subscribers was held at the ‘city tavern.’ 

“« At this meeting it was resolved to open a security sub- 
scription, to the amount of three hundred thousand pounds, 
Pennsylvania currency in real money; the subscribers to 
execute bonds to the amount of their subscriptions, and to 
form a bank thereon for supplying the army. This being 
resolved on and carried into execution, the plan of the 
first subscriptions was discontinued and this extended one 
established in its stead. 

By means of this bank the army was supplied through 

the whole campaign, and being at the same time recruit 





ed, was enabled to maintain its ground; and on the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Morris to be superintendent of the finan- 
ces the spring following, he arranged the system of the 
present bank, styled the Bank of North America, and ma- 
ny of the subscribers of the former bank transferred their 
subscriptions into this. 

“Towards the establishment of this bank, Congress 
passed an ordinance of incorporation Deecmber 21st, 1781, 
which the government of Pennsylvania recognised by sun- 
dry matters; and afterwards, on an application from the 
president and directors of the bank, through the mediation 
of the executive council, the assembly agreed to, and pass- 
ed the state act of incorporation April Ist, 1782.” 

Thus arose the bank—produced by the distresses of the 
times and the enterprising spirit of iotic individuals. — 
Those individuals fornished and risked the money, and the 
aid which the government contributed was that of incorpo- 
rating them. It would have been well if the state had 
made all its bargains and contracts, with as much true 
licy as it made this ; for a greater service for so smalla 
consideration, that only of an act of incorporation, has not 
been obtained since the government existed. 

The sudden restoration of public and private credit, 
which took place on the establishment of the bank, is an 
event as extraordinary in itself as any domestic occurrence 
during the progress of the revolution.” 

We ask our readers to note the following facts :— 

lst, That this bank was created under the articles of 
confederation, which conferred upon Congress less power 
than the constitution. 

2d, That it was of essential service to the Amefican 
people in the achievement of their independence. 

3d, That it was created before the distinctive appella- 
tions of federal and republican were known. 

4th, That it was brought into existence by the Whigs, 
the friends of the country, and not by Tories, its enemies. 


THE OLD U. 8S. BANK. 

We have already given the history of the char- 
tering of the last United States Bank, under the 
auspices and by the votes of the Democratic party ; 
the following narrates the history of the charter- 
ing of the Old Bank in 1791, under the auspices of 
the Federalists of that day, headed by George 
Washington as President. The Democrats, or 
Anti-Federalists of that day dissented, and Mr. 
Madison concurred with them. He afterwards 
changed his views, or rather the question changed 
its aspects, and he signed the charter of the last Bank 
and was throughout its supporter. Mr. Jefferson 
originally entertained a strong prejudice against 
all Banks and Banking, arising somehow from the 
wretched quackery of Continental Money in the 
Revolution; but his views were afterward correct- 
ed and enlarged b oe so that through 
the eight years of his Presidency he continued the 
Deposite of the Public Moneys in the National 
Bank, and even signed a bill, passed unanimously 
by a Democratic Congress, extending its branches 
into the Territories of the United States—an act 
as clearly involving the whole ground of Constitu- 
tionality and expediency as the original act of in- 
corporation. Here is the record: 


In 1791, Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, re} 
ported to Congress the plan of a U.S. Bank. A bill bya 
considerable majority was passed in conformity with it and 
submitted to the President for his signature. Gen. Wash- 
ington called upon the members of his cabinet for their 
opinions in writing. Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
denied the constitutional right of Congress to charter a 
bank, while Mr. Hamilton was equally as positive and 
clear in the affirmntive. After a full consideration of the 
question, the President became satisfied of the constitu- 
tionality of the act, and gave it his approval. We have 
not before us the opinion of Mr. Hamilton, but we subjoin 
those of Messrs. Jefferson and Madison, at the same time 
assuring our readers they will find both of these distinguish- 
ed and patriotic men, in the sequel, approving by their acts 
what they seem here to condemn in ry: 

“‘ The inco tion of a bank and other powers assum- 
ed by this bill, (the bank charter of 1791,) have not been 
delegated to the United States by the constitution. They 
are not among the powers specially enumerated ; nor are 
they among the general powers.” —Thos. Jefferson. 

Mr. Madison concludes his reasons against the charter 
of the old bank of 1791 by saying: ‘ 

“It was condemned by the silence of the constitution ; 
was condemned by the rule of interpretation arising out ot 
the constitution; was condemned by its tendency to destroy 
the main characteristic of the constitution; was condemned 
by the rule of exposition of the friends of the constitution 
whilst depending before the public; was condemned by 
the apparent intentions of the parties which ratified the 


constitution; was condemned by the explanatory amend- 
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ments Egenet by Congress themselves ; 
tion; and hoped it would receive its spe hemmed 
by Se: vote of > house.” = 
‘ charte the U. S. Bank in 17917 certa; 
friends of the country. Those who we have panna lara 
to believe sought to advance its best interests. Any other 
hypothesis is unworthy of our belief. He who can doubt 
the honesty of George Washington, and the purity of his 
intention, must himself be a paragon of virtue, and his oni- 
nion of the constitutionality of banks would go farther with 
us than Mr. Jefferson’s, because he was a member of the 
convention that formed the constitution. The latter was 
not. On the other hand, we believe those who op sed 
the bank equally as sincere, equally as patriotic, and om ual- 
ly as desirous to advance the general welfare. But deco 
who Dwar that the federal party as it existed in 98 crea- 
= dane bw! greatly mistaken. 

e have y given Mr. Jefferson’s opini i 
the bank. We will now adduce his own aie aia. 
which goes far, if fully not to prove, hehad changed his o i 
a as to its ae on a4 I 

e quote from the Olive Branch, e 53: ork 
whose authenticity no one will call pb a ~ 
published in 1814, but the extract refers to 1804. The 
writer, who was a democrat, says— : % 
* “ t ao 1g to this, a Democratic |] 

ni tates, had given it, (the bank 
sanction, In March, 1804, an tot wes peepee 
the institution to establish branches in territories of ho 
United States, which power was not embraced by the me 
ginal charter. This act was passed without a division 
when nearly all the members were present. No sonst 
tutional objection could have been then suggested ; for had 
any of the members believed the measure unconstitutional 
they would immediately have called for the eas and nave, 
in order to record their dissent. y ™ 

“The act was signed by Nathanie] Macon 
the House of Representatives; Jesse Fyankli, 
of the Senate; and Tuomas Jerr 
United States.” 
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Hon. James GaRLanD, addressed the people of Am- 
herst at their August Court, on the third Monday of that 
month, and the people of Nelson onthe Monday following ; 
on both occasions his audience is said to have been large 
and very attentive, and with few exceptions, seemed high- 
ly to approve his fearless and independent course in oppo- 
sition to the Sub-Treasury scheme. It is said he proved 
to the satisfaction of all, that upon this subject he was 
maintaining the identical opinions, which secured his first 
election, and that duty to himself and constituents, a large 
majority being against it, required his opposition to the 
Sub-Treasury scheme. It is said that in his speech at 
Amherst, he exposed in the most successful manner, the 
gradual usurpations of federal power and the vast accu- 
mulations of executive patronage, and the eminent danger 
to which it exposed our system of free government and 
the liberties of the people, and how the Sub-Treasury 
scheme would bvt increase, in a fearful ratio, this por- 
tentous danger. He exposed in a most satisfactory man- 
uer the absurdity of the idea that the business of this ex- 
tensive and highly commercial country could be conducted 
with an exclusive metallic currency, and that no currency 
was constitutional but gold and silver. He charged upon 
Congress the extravagant expenditures of the public mo- 
ney, and stated that many of both parties were in fault, as 
the journals of Congress would show. We are gratified 
to learn that such a large number of Mr. Garland’s consti- 
tuents in every county in the District highly approve his 
course as their representative, and the manly firmness with 
which he has maintained his principles. 

(Jeffersonian Republican, Charlottsville, Va. 





Montreat, Sept. 8.—Prices of Wheat.—Lower Ca: 
nada Red, of good quality, 7s. 2d. Rochester, N. Y., 
Sept. 7, $1,56 to $1,59. Richmond, Va. Sept. 7, $1,45, 
$1,50. Baltimore, Sept. 7. Maryland white $1,58, $1, 
60, $1,65. The range of whites is quoted at $1,50 to 
$1,65. The range of fair to prime Virginia reds $1,40 to 
$1.53. Cincinnati, Sept. 3d, 0,874 to $1,00. 





Pirates Taken.—The U. S. ship Cyane, on her recent 
voyage to the Mediterranean, spoke the Hibernia, Capt. 
Cubb, who informed Capt P. that the English brig Isabel- 
la had a short time previous been robbed by pirates not 
many miles from where the two ships then were; and ac- 
cordingly Capt. P. determined, if possible, to overhaul the 
rascals and bring them to justice. Touching at the Wes- 
tern Islands, he there learned that the pirates were bound 
to Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, for which port he sailed imme- 
diately, and on his arrival found the pirate in the harbor 
at anchor. Information was given, to English Consul, 
and the soapy were taken and put in prison to meet their 
trial at Santa Cruz. The Cyane sailed the 28th July for 
Madeira on her way to Tangier. 
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SMALL BILLS. ; 

Mr. Editor—Will you be good enough to publish the nxo- 
tions of a tradesman ahout small nills? % 

I understand that the law of last winter restores to us 
the use of the one dollar bills, only for one year from its 
date; after which they are to be suppressed again We 
all know ‘+):at will*follow—every kind of trash, as before 
—every little bank from Maine to Maryland, not worth the 
tenth part as much real capital as some of our own indivi- 
dual mechanics—will have an agent here peddling off their 
bills, to make up our city circulation, and worse yet, we 
shall have Orono bill, Exchange bills, and Lumbermen’s 
bills, and Wild-cat Bills, that nobody knows who the fa- 
ther or the makeris, and we tradesmen, retailers, murket- 
men and workingmen, must and will take them, and pass 
them too. Itis but adding insult to injury, to say to us, 
“You should not, or you need not take them.” Experience 
has proved that we must and will take them, and whoever 
refuses must shut upshop. It appears to me that our go- 
vernment is half mad since Fanny Wright set up locofoco- 
ism here. She was the first I have ever heard declauim a- 
gainst our own safety-fund bills. Why does a republican 
government, which depends chiefly on the common people 
and small dealers for its support, follow that English hea- 
then, and foolishly and falsely tell us that they suppress 
our own small bills for the benefit of the poor and work- 
ingmen, and the small dealers. Why, do they think we 
believe it—dothey think us fools ? 

We know the suppression almost ruined us. Have we 
not, almost every one of us, more or less of them, worth- 
less, outlandish trash, now left on our hands not worth a 
cent? But what have we lost by our own safety-fund small 
bills? Nota farthing. We know them all; we have the 
commissioners statements of the condition of every one of 
our own banks; besides, when the Sackets’ Harbor, and 
Ruffalo, and Dry Dock stopped, the comptroller forthwith 
paid their bills out of the safety-fund. What madness it 
is in the government to suppress them when they certainly 
know, and when they know that we, the people, know that 
mere trash, will take their place, and who gets most cheat- 
ed by this trash? Why every body knows it is the poor, 
the unwary, the very classes that the government ought to 
protect. To protect the weak and the ignorant against 
the strong, the cunning and the powerful, is the legitimate 
purpose for which governments are made. Surely our go- 
vernment is half mad. I do verily believe full nine in ten 
of the electors think exactly with me about the small bills. 

Ihave no special love for the banks, but I would not 
vex and torment the people, and aid and abet the swind- 
ling shinplaster makers all over the United States, out o 
pure spite to our own state safety-fund banks. If the 
empire state had the imperial power to suppress the small 
bills in all.the surrounding states, there might be some 
sense in suppressing our own; but even then I would rather 
have a roll of little biils signed by men that I know, and 
names that I know—J. Lorillard, M. Gelston, B. M. 
Brown, G. Lee, C. W. Lawrence, and the like—than to 
have my pockets stuffed with loose coins. I know the 
bills will be paid, and I find this is the real feeling of eve- 
ry body, aye locofocos and all, except those English radi- 
cals. 

What fools then be our rulers, and above all what fools 
be our party leaders. Nothing has been done more to 
break up our party than this foolish war upon the conveni- 
ence and the interests of the common people. Let me 
tell them I am a regular Tammany man, but I will never 
vote again for any man, or any party that is opposed to our 
safety-fund small bills—and let me tell them more, I know 
of hundreds, who are of my way of thinking—and will be 
of my way of acting—though they may not openly pro- 
claim it as Ido. Give us candidates who will repeal all 
restrictions on our own state small bills—or we eo against 
them. [N. Y. Times. 


Yankee Notion,—A second ark.—The Boston Times 
says that a gentleman in Dorchester, (Mass.) named Fes- 
senden, ‘‘is constructing a vehicle for the purpose of re- 
moving his family (nine in number) to the West, on rather 
a novel plan. Itis tobe 17 feet in length, 10 feet high, 
and about 5 feet in width, and is constructed so as to con- 
tain accommodation for cooking, sleeping and washing; 
and after their arrival at Illinois, can be used as a house 
until one of better proportions can be constructed.” 





Spiced Tomatoes.—As this is the season for securing a 
supply of this healthful vegetable, we commend to all 


housekeepers to put up some after the following recipe.— | 4 


By so doing they may preserve them perfectly good until 
tomatoes come again. 

Recipe for a bushel of Tomatoes.—Take your tomatoes 
and pour boiling water over them, skim them, buil them 
well, after which add a teacup full of salt, a tuble spoonful 


of black pepper, one table spoonful of cayene, an ounce of 


cloves, an ounce of mace, mix well and put the tomatoes in 
small jars, run mutton suet over them and tie them up 
either with strong blue paper or buck-skin, Prepared in 
this way they will keep a year, 


THE JEFFERSONIAN. 


From the New-York American. 
NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


In the last Message from De Witt Clinton to the Legis- 
lature of New-York, he remarked, that with a proper sys- 
tem of Education, und correct modes of teaching, all our 
children might become familiar with the physical sciences, 
Botany, Mineralogy, the various classes of Animals, Che- 
mistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, the fundamental 
principles of Agricultural and Political Economy, and witb 
much in History and Biography, without any additional 
expense of time or money for their instruction. The 
soundness and truth of this remark has since been fully 
proved by the system of Education in Prussia and other 
German States: as it has by schools for deaf mutes and 
the blind in this country. 

The following fucts also show that the same remark may 
be fully sustained as a plain deduction of reasoning: 

1, Spelling Books, in common use, contain from ten to 
fifteen thousand words. ‘To learn the orthography of each 
word by the dint of memory, founded on the arrangement 
or relative position of the letters, must require as much 
time and effort as to learn the names, properties, and uses 
of ten plants, minerals, animals, or shells; or ten princi- 
ples in Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Agricul- 
ture, or Political Economy; or the same number of facts 
in history or biography. Consequently, while a child is 
committing tomemory the words in a Spelling Book, he 
might learn a hundred thousand of the objects, principles 
or facts above referred to. 

The time, paper, ink and quills, ordinarily used by chil- 
dren in school, in copy writing, would be sufficient for 
writing the names, with brief descriptions of the same ob- 
jects, principles, and facts. 

3. The time spent in repeating lessons from reading 
books, if devoted to the reading and study of the Bible, 
works on science, history, &c. would be sufficient for ex- 
amining with some care, and for some critical reading of, 
at least one author, on each of the subjects above mention- 


The time usually spent in memorizing grammar lessons, 
would be sufficient for practical and critical exercises inde- 
scriptions and narrations, relating to the objects of nature 
and art, with scenery, operations and events, witnessed by 
children during the period of their school days and years. 

5. By this practical, rational, and consequently interest- 
ing, course of exercises in spelling, writing, reading and 
grammar, it must be evident to every one, that children 
would become more familiarly and thoroughly acquainted 
with these mechanical parts of education, than they could 
possibly be by a mere repetition of them for days,’ months 
and years, like so many parrots, without any knowledge of 
their meaning, sense, or use. 

In proof of the correctness of the above statements, I 
beg leave to mention that I have had occasion to know many 
thousand children who have learnt the names, and some- 
thing of the properties, of from twenty to thirty objects in 
one hour, many of whom had probably spent, not only days 
and weeks, but months, if not years, in learning the twen- 
ty-six letters of the alphabet; and after all, they probably 
did not obtain one distinct rational idea, from what was 
considered their instruction, though, it is true, they must 
have received many frem their sports, and fromtheir walks 
to and from school. 

To secure the important objects specified by the distin- 
guished statesman and philosopher above named, and now 
realized by the subjects of some absolute monarchs, the 
following provisions are desirable, perhaps essential : 

1. Encouragement and aid to children in studying the 
volume of nature, with which all are delighted, and which 
they commence reading when they first open their eyes 
upon the light of heaven. 

2. Assistance in collecting, arranging, and exchanging 
with others, specimens of minerals, plants, shells, draw- 
ings, mechanism, needlework, &c. &c. for the contents of 
‘FamiLy Casinets.’ 

3. The formation of ‘‘Scuoort Casixets” inall the se- 
venty thousand schools in our country, and exchanges with 
each other in works of Nature and Art. 

4. The early and daily use of slates for drawing objects 
of Nature and Art, such as the simple figures of geometry, 
viz: triangles, squares, hexagons, and circles; horses, dogs, 
birds, fishes, and insects; hatchets, knives, pitchers, sho- 
vels, ploughs, &c. &c. 

5. Writing words, or names of things, as dog, cat, hat 
oak, rose, mica, lime, slate, &c. in connection with the 
things themselves, or pictures of them drawn by the chil-, 
ren. 

Following the pictures and names of objects, brief and 
familiar descriptions of them, firston slates, and then on 
paper, by lead pencils. followed by pens. 

6. Simple instruments for visible illustrations, both in 
families and schools, viz: a globe, geometrical solids, lev- 
ers, pullies, screws, maps and other drawings or prints, 
&e. &e. 

7. Frequent walks in the fields and gardens, over ledges 
or mountains, by rivulets, or brooks, through markets, on 
wharves, in mechanics’ shops, murble and granite yards, 








aided and encouraged by the presence and instruction of 9 
teacher, parent, elder brother or sister, or some other pro- 
tector. 

8. Small, simple, and familiar books, describing the ob- 
jects, principles or operations they have witnessed by their 
lessons in the book of Nature. ith these, some of the 
beautiful and interesting passages from the Bible, selected 
from the Gospels, the Psalms, Proverbs, or the historical 
sketches of the Old Testament, are peculiarly appropriate 
and delightful to children. 

9. Larger and more systematic works on the scj 

arts, history, biography, and the Bible more fully, with ab. 
stracts, reflections, or drawings of things inci 
learnt from first elements of mature study. 

10. Releasing children, principally or entirely, from the 
incongruous, unmeaning and irksome masses, found jp 
spelling books, reading books and grammars, now 

ing the greatest part of the precious time of children allot. 
ted to their education. 

Asa course of juvenile instruction, similar to that 
pointed out, must commend itself to the common sense 
every one, and as it is fully tried and corroborated by ¢. 
periments, both in Europe and America, it is at least, won 
thy of trial by every parent and teacher in our Republipgy 
nation. ise 


2 ei 
I remuin, as ever sincerely yours, has 
. J. HOLBROOK, ° 





FROM MEXICO, 
The subjoined is an extract of a letter from a gentleman 
from the United States, residing in the State of Chiliwahue, 
of a late date, received in this city. It shows, among 
other things, the state of feeling in the interior of Mexico, 
on the existing state of affairs between that Government 
and France. 
“It has been an age since we had any news from your” 
country, and we have very little from Europe. Our pa- 
rs are full of French news, as every thing in that country 

as a direct bearing on the probable result of the war 
which the French Minister is forcing upon us. I suppose 
before this reaches you we shall be at hostilities, and most 
foolishly. 
‘“‘ The whole demand of the French Minister is six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, for spoliations on French prope 
in the times of our frequent revolutions, and this money 
paid without negotiation. The items of his account are 
extraordinary. Sixty thousand dollars for one pastry 
cook’s shop in Tacubaya, which the troops of Santa Anna 
eat up one morning. In proportion to this are all the 
other claims. The Government say that the French have 
no treaty with this country, so they cannot require any sa- 
tisfaction; that they have suffered no more than the citu- 
zens of this country, but, on the contrary, have suffered 
less. 

“The ultimatum of the French Minister is insulting in 
the extreme, and treats the Government as brutes. 

“The President of this Republic, in his Message to 
Congress and his proclamation, appears to be determined 


to go ahead. Congress have determine uphold the 
rights of the Republic, and have forbi entering into 
any treaty as long as France keeps an force on the 


coast of Mexico. 

“The war will be in no wise injurious to Mexico, but 
very much so to France. An army of Frenchmen will ne- 
ver be able to penetrate into the interior, but will probably 
be able to take the seaports, and retain possession of them 
for a time, at the expense of much money and blood; for 
every Frenchman that strays out of his fortification will be 
assassinated. England and the United States cannot per- 


time, for it is too valuable. 

“Ttremble for poor foreigners in the southern ports of 
the Republic, where no distinction will be made. Here, 
I believe, we are safe. We are but few, and mostly mar- 
ried into the most respectable families in the country. So 
that I feel myself as safe as I should be in the capital of 
the Unjted States ;—but in the lower country I am very 


cence of rage. The President has issued a circular to all 
the Governors, urging them to protect all foreigners in 
their respective jurisdictions. 

‘©OF local news we have none of any interest. Mining 
speculations, which are of most importance to us in this 
district, are but feeble, with the exception of the large bu- 
siness done in this neighborhood by two large English com- 
panies in the Mineral of our Lady of Guadaloupe. 
are working very extensively, ad are taking out an abun- 


this ore they are extracting 800 cargas weekly. 

“T went: over at Christmas to see them. are 
right in the heart of the Sierre Madre, and probably 
twelve to fifteen thousand feet above the level of the ocean. 
So we had a pretty cold time of it. But the British officers 
have built comfortable log-houses, and have plenty of 
wood to make fires. We spent a pleasant time, and re- 
membered our friends at home. It isan English compa- 





ny, but the greater part of the officers are Americans, and 
well paid,” 





mit their commerce to be interrupted for any length of — 


much afraid many will be sacrificed in the first efferves- © 
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dance of very rich ore, which is giving to the carga of 300 ~~ 
pounds 40 pounds of silver and $00 grains of gold. Of 
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MR. MARVIN ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR HARBORS. 


REMARKS OF MR. MARVIN, OF N. Y. 


In THE House of REPRESENTATIVES, 


ING APPROPRIATIONS FOR NEW 
THE IEORS AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 





Mr. Manves said he had made several efforts to obtain 
the floor for the purpose of submitting to the committee 
some remarks upon the subject now under consideration. 
I am aware, (said he) Mr. Chairman, that there is now 
little time left debate. Our existence here as a legislative 
body is drawing rapidly to a close, and we have many im- 
portant measures yet to act upon. I should not feel my- 
self justifiable now in occupying the time of the committee, 
were it not for the violent and persevering oe which 
has been manifested toward this bill and the bill which 

in this body yesterday, making appropriations for 
the continuance of the public works on those harbors, &c. 
already begun. I now promise the committee that I will 
be brief, while I feel that I have a right to ask their atten- 
tion to the facts which it is my purpose to adduce. Dur- 
ing the debate of yesterday and this evening, almost all 
the king has been in opposition to the bills, and a tor- 
rent of eloquence has been expended against the system of 
harbor and river improvements; and gentlemen have in- 
dulged in fancy sketches of the prodigal and wasteful ex- 
nditure of the public money in removing obstructions 
ea the mouths of all the little creeks which empty into 
the lakes. It has been stated here in debate, that large 
sums hawe been expended to remove obstructions from 
creeks which might be crossed at one step; and I have 
noticed, during the debate, that the remarks of gentlemen 
have been mainly directed to the harbors on the lakes; 
and any one who should listen to the remarks made here 
would naturally suppose, if he had no re knowledge 
on the subject, that untold millions had been expended on 
these lakes, and that a harbor was in the process of con- 
struction at the mouth of every river, creek, streamlet and 
inlet, which discharges into the lakes, and that these im- 
provements are made, not so much for the benefit, security, 
and protection of commerce, as fog the benefit of specula- 
tors. I represent a district, sir, which borders upon the 
lakes—a constituency deeply interested in the commerce 
of the upper lakes ; and I should be faithless to the trust 
they have reposed in me, and faithless to my own feelings, 
were I to remain longer silent, under so great injustice, as 
I believe, is done to that system, which aims to render 
safe the navigation of these great inland seas. No gentle- 
man, in these debates upon the bill denominated the “ har- 
bor bill,” has given the committee an account or statement 
of the amount of business doing on the lakes; all the re- 
marks. which have -been made in favor of the bills have 
been of a general character. And gentlemen may not be 
aware of the true state of the case, and of the great im- 
to the country at large of having safe and com- 
modious harbors upon these waters. As to the propriety 
of the appropriations for the rivers, harbors, and breakwa- 
ters along the sea-coast and at the South, I profess to have 
little knowledge. I confine my remarks to the public 
works on the lakes. 

And now, Mr. Chairman,-after all you have heard, how 
many harbors do you suppose there are upon which the 
United States have expended money, beginning with Lake 
Champlain, and ending with Lake Michigan, a coast of 
nearly or quite twenty-five hundred miles? Why, sir, the 
bill which passed this House yesterday shows the whole 
number to be twenty-five. It must be borne in mind that 
there are but very few natural harbors on any of these 
lakes. Does this look, sir, like building a harbor at the 
mouth of every little creek? Here is a coast of twenty-five 
hundred miles in extent, and upon all these lakes a com- 
merce already large and rapidly increasing, and which but 
for these artificial harbors, could not be carried on. But, 
sir, we have heard much of the enormous expense of these 

rs. Dogentlemen know what the expense has been? 
how much the Government has expended upon these im- 
portant national works? Why, sir, we talk here in round 
twmbers, and it seems to be much easier to pronounce 
“millions” than thousands; perhaps this is owingto the fact 


that most of our appropriations are for the suppression of 


Indian hostilities, for the ratification of Indian treaties, 
thé support of the army and navy, &c. But to return to 
my question; how much has the Government ever ex- 
on the harbors of the Lakes? I like to be a little 
particular, when there is so much vivlent opposition to 
the harbor bill,” to the system of internal improvement, 
&#* many gentlemen choose to call it. The gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. Hall) who has just taken his seat, has made 
up his mind to vote against this bill, and he has read to us 
& statement of the sums expended within a few years past 
on the works denominated internal improvements, in 
n these harbors are included; and if I understood 
him ly, it was over ten millions: but he does not 
tell us what portion of this amount has been used in the 
Construction of harbors on the Northern and Northwesterti 
- Ft has occurred to me that these bills have an im- 

F title, or rather an unfortunate title, for the poor 
harbors—“ an act to provide for certain harbéts,” 


&c. Thus, the harbors are placed in the foreground; 
they are the van-guard; and, whatever other appropria- 
tions the bill may contain, the harbors receive the whole 
fire of the enemy, and stand the shock of battle, which is 
waged with so much skill and spirit by our Southern friends, 
whose mode of warfare, if victory were to perch upon their 
banner, would for ever deprive the noble steamer, the bold 
ship, schooner and brig, of a harbor of safety, but leave 
them and their rich freight, with the thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens who have trusted themselves and their for- 
tunes on board, to the mercy of the waves and the winds 
of a fickle and unsteady climate. They leave no constitu- 
tional ground for the harbors to rest upon. All these ap- 
propriations, in their estimation, are unconstitutional. | 
shall not now stop to debate the constitutionality of these 
appropriations. I have remarked that it is unfortunate 
for the harbors that the bills containing appropriations for 
them should be called “the harbor bills,” for the bills fre- 
quently appropriate large sums for other purposes. And 
we hear gentlemen continually veferring to the harbor bull 
as containing an appropriation of a million and a half; 
and when these bills are under discussion, our ears are 
continually dinned with harbor! harbor! barbor! on the 
little fresh water ponds of the North and Northwest! and 
all the peals and changes are rung upon the word of which 
it is susceptible. Under these circumstances, I am un- 
willing that the impression should go abroad that large 
sums have been improperly expended in constructing har- 
bors on the lakes. And if I can help it, they shall not 
bear all the odium which some gentlemen attach to all the 
apprcpriations contained in what is called the harbor bill. 

r have taken the -trouble, sir, to ascertain from an offi- 
cial source the exact amount which has ever been expend- 
ed in the construction of harbors upon the Northern and 
Northwestern lakes, and the whole amount is only a frac- 
tion over one million six hundred thousand dollars. Sir, 
I will institute no comparison between the sums expended 
on this extensive Northern and Northwestern frontier and 
other sections of the Union. The commercial power of 
this country is under the control of thisGovernment. One 
of the most important duties imposed upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States is the regulation of commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several States; and 
this power to regulate commerce is co-extensive with the 
jurisdiction of the entire Union, and I maintain that the 
obligation on the part of the U. States to protect the com- 
merce of Ohio, of Michigan, or Illinois, is as strong as it 
is to protect the commerce of any of the Atlantic States. 
By undertaking to institute a comparison of expenditures, 
for the purpose of ascertaining in what section of the 
country, or in what State, the lurgest appropmations have 
been made, without regarding the wants of commerce, you 
descend from that elevated position which a statesman and 
a patriot should ever occupy, who looks upon the whole 
country as one and.united for the purpose of commerce.— 
But, sir, L will ask the questior, when and where has there 
ever been the sum of $1,600,000 expended by this Govern- 
ment which has produced a greater amount of good, 
which has yielded a richer harvest, than the sixteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars which have been appropriated and 
expended in the construction of these harbors? I have 
not examined particularly, and therefore cannot state the 
amount which has been expended on a single work, the 
Delaware breakwater; but, I believe, I shouid not greatly 
err by presuming that as much has been expended on that 
work alone as all that has been expended for all the har- 
bors on the lakes. I trust, sir, that we shall hear no more 
of the enormous sums of public money which have been 
squandered on the harbors. Even the bill which passed 
this House yesterday, and was sent to the Senate, and 
which was called so emphatically the “harbor bill,” and 
which contained appropriations, as has been proclaimed 
on this floor a score of times, of a million and a half of dol- 
lars, contained only between five and six hundred thousand 
dollars for all the harbors on the lakes; and I believe that 
this is much the largest appropriation which has ever been 
made for them in any one year. 

Mr. Chairman, these lakes constitute the boundary be- 
tween this country and a country of a foreign Government; 
they are upon our border; they extend into the interior of 
the continent to within a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
miles of the Upper Mississippi, and their waves wash the 
shores of seven States of this Union, and a Territory which 
will soon be knocking at your doors for admission. The 
commerce of a wide-spread, rich, and fertile country is 
carried on by means of the vessels which navigate the in- 
land seas. Are gentlemen aware of the amount of com- 
merce on the upper lakes? Have they considered the 
amount of business annually transacted on Lake Erie?— 
Have they watched the enlargement of this commerce from 
year to year? Lapprehend not. The increase of busi- 
ness on the upper lakes has, indeed, astonished those who 
are and have been many years engaged in it. 

Major Brown, an able and efficient officer belonging to 
the Civil Engineer Corps, and who has the general super- 
intendence of the construction of several harbors on Lake 
Erie, stated in his report, made last fall to the Engineer 





Department, and which may be found in the Executive do- 
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cuments communicated to Congress, that there were fifty 
steamboats on Lake Erie alone, and that there were ele- 
ven then building on the stocks, which would be launched 
and ready for business this season. He states that there 
are about two hundred and fifty other craft, consisting of 
brigs, ships, and schooners, und that the whole tonnage of 
the steamboats and vessels exceeds 32,000 tons. 

To give some idea of the amount of business, he calcu- 
lates that the steamboats make a voyage, on an average, 
once a week, and the other vessels average a voyage in 
two weeks. Allowing six months for the season of navi- 
gation, and from these data, [ have calculated the amount 
of the tonnage for the season at over 400,000 tons. Now, 
sir, this commerce could not be conducted witheut harbors. 
The dangers and risks of navigation would be so great as 
almost entirely to prohibit the use of the lakes for com- 
mercial purposes. With an ironbound shore along its 
southern border, extending in a northeasterly and south- 
westerly direction, it receives the full force of the winds 
and waves, which generally come from the west or north- 
west. These storms are often sudden and violent, and it 
would be impossible for a vessel to avoid going ashore if 
there were no havens of safety to which they might flee.— 
It is a singular fact that there are no natural harbors on 
the southern shore of the lake, unless Sandusky be an ex- 
ception. All the rivers where valuable harbors have been 
made, had, in their natural state, obstructions at their 
mouths, sand-bars which required to be removed. It was 
neceasary to cut across the sand-bar, and to confine the 
discharge of the water between piers or jetties extended 
into the lake to a sufficient depth of water. The river be- 
ing thus confined and conducted between the piers into the 
lakes, keeps the channel open, and thus, at a trifling ex- 
pensecompared with their importance, safe and convenient 
harbors are formed. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Petriken) in 
his animadversions upon the system of constructing har- 
bors, mentioned Cleveland among other cases where har- 
bors had been construgted at the mouths of small streams, 
or creeks, as he called them. Why, sir, has the gentleman 
ever been at Cleveland? Previous to the removal of the 
bar at the mouth of Cuyahoga, and the erection of piers, 
no vessel suitable for the lake commerce could enter the 
river, and there was no more safety for a vessel there than 
at any other point. Let the gentleman now go to Cleve- 
land, and I will venture to predict that, at the moment T 
am now speaking, the river for half a mile is filled with 
vessels and steamboats of various sizes, discharging and 
receiving freight; passengers are leaving the proud steam- 
er that has just arrived, while others are stepping aboard, 
some bound for Chicago, and thence to St. Louis, or the 
Rocky Mountains, others for Buffalo, on their way to the 
Atlantic cities, where it is not unconstitutional to protect 
commerce. He will see travellers from all parts of the 
world. He will be welcomed to one of the most beautiful 
and flourishing cities of the West. He will find her citi- 
zens as intelligent, as enterprising, and as hospitable, as 
can be found anywhere. He will find them all busy, all 
employed, and he may then witness something of the com- 
mercial resources, of a State which scarce twenty years 
ago was only sufficiently populous to be entitled to an ad- 
mission into the Union, now with a population of one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand, with cities and villages and 
towns rivalling those in many of the older States of the 
Union. Why, sir, is it not as much the duty of this Go- 
vernment to construct harbors for the safety and conve- 
nience of the commerce of such a people, situated in the 
interior far from the sea-board, as it is for the commerce 
upon the “high seas?” But, sir, I remarked that there 
were no natural harbors upon the southern shore of the 
lake, that they all require to be improved before they can 
be used. And is it not important for national defence, is 
it not absolutely necessary that there be safe harbors con- 
structed for the protection of our people and their property 
in time of war? There was a time when the fate of the 
western country might have depended upon the existence 
of one good harbor upon the southern shore of Lake Erie. 
Are you aware, sir, that there was a time when the whole 
enterprise of Perry might have been defeated by a single 
gun-buat of the enemy? His fleet was built with wonder- 
ful despatch at Presque Isle, or what is now called Erie 
harbor, a splendid bay formed by a point of land project- 
ing into the lake, and then running for a mile or more 
nearly purallel to the shore. 

The entrance into this beautiful bay was obstructed by 
a sand-bar, over which the ships could not be floated after 
receiving their guns and equipments. It was, therefore, 
necessary, as | have been informed, to float them out over 
the barinto the lake, when they received their guns and 
equipments from scow boats. Had the enemy approach- 
ed the fleet at this time with a single armed vessel, we 


should never have heard of Perry’s victory; and one of the 
most signal and glorious achievements of the last war 
would not have been recorded upon the pages of Ameri- 
can history. This bay is now made accessible for steam- 
ers and ships of the largest class which float upon the 
lakes, simply by the erection of piers or break-waters a- 
cross the mouth of the bay, leaving a channel sufficiently 















wide for the purpose of navigation. And any fleet which 
it may be hereafter necessary to keep upon the lake for the 
protection of our commerce and our country may enter 
this bay, and there ride at anchor with perfect security.— 
Notwithstanding all the benefits which have already result- 
ed to the country from the system of harbor improvements, 
and the small sums which have been expended, thecry is 
continually raised against it, and these appropriations are 
represented as enormous, as a prodigal and wasteful expen- 
diture of the public money. Why, sir, there has been more 
property lost within three years past upon Lake Michigan 
for the want of harbors of refuge, to which vessels might 
flee from the storms, than would suffice to construct all the 
harbors upon that lake provided for in this bill. There is 
not now a single port into which vessels can enter in a 
storm from Green Bay to Chicago, a distance of some two 
hundred miles. Many vessels have been driven ashure 
and made perfect wrecks, while others have gone to the 
bottom with all on board. The whole country is rapidly 
filling up with a hardy, intelligent and industrious popula- 
tion, the sons and brothers of our constituents; and doyou 
think that they will remain satisfied that their commerce, 
their property, and their lives, shall remain subject to such 
perils? Will they submit to the enormous insurance which 
they are now obliged to pay upon all the goods which they 
necessarily import from the East? 

But many gentlemen seem to have no adequate concep- 
tion of the amount and importance of the business on the 
upper lakes. I wish they would accompany me to Buffa- 
lo, one of the finest cities in the United States, whare the 
Erie Canal communicates with the lake. The harbor of 
Buffalo is formed of one of those creeks so often alluded 
to in this debate. Go there, sir, and you will find this 
creek for nearly a mile covered with steamers, ships, 
schooners and brigs, sending up a forest of masts; some 
are receiving freight for places in Kentucky, and for other 
pieces at the distance of more than a thousand miles.— 

uffalo is the head or centre of the principal part of the 
commerce on the upper lakes, and this immense business 
could not be done at all, were it not for the construction 
of the harbor. Why, sir, this harbor is itself worth more 
to the United States thanthe whole sum which has been 
expended upon all the harbors on the Northern and North- 
western lakes. Without it, a great portion of the business 
would never have existed, and, should it be destroyed, bu- 
siness would in a great measure be suspended. 

Mr. Chairman, comparisons have been instituted to 
show in what sections of the Union the largest amount of 
money has been appropriated; and New York, with her 
forty members, is often alluded to, as though it were an 
important part of our business here to procure for the 
State we represent large appropriations out of the public 
treasuce. Sir, I shall not stop to insinuate any such com- 
parison or inquiry. But how is the State of New York 
situated? What is her relative position in the United 
States? She is situated upon the frontier, her territory 
extends from the Atlantic to the lakes, and all the expen- 
ditures which the General Government has ever made 
within her limits have been as well for the interests of oth- 
er States as her own. Have not Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
&c. &c. as deep an interest in having a sure and conven- 
jent harbor at Buffalo as any part of the State of New 
York ? Sir, New York does not ask of the General Gov- 
ernment to aid herin the construction of her canals, her 
railroads, her splendid works of internal improvement.— 
All that this Government has ever expended there, has 
been upon the harbors and the light-houses along her bor- 
der and in the Hudsonriver. And, sir, what are the facts 
in relation to‘the Hudson? Itisa river of tide water.— 
All the expenditures of the General Government have been 
made where the tide ebbs and flows. It is a river, on an 
arm of the sea, over which your own Supreme Court have 
decided that the United States, under the power to regu- 
late commerce, have exclusive jurisdiction. It is a river 
on which more or less of the commerce of half the States 
in this union is conducted. And now, sir, how much do 
you suppose the United States have ever appropriated for 
the improvement of the navigation of this valuable and 
important river? Gentlemen from the South complain 
that this system of internal improvement is very unequal, 
and that the South does not receive her just proportion of 
the public appropriations. 

The gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Martin) in his re- 
marks yesterday upon the bill making appropriations for 
the continuance of the public works, infurmed us that two 
hundred thousand dollars had been appropriated and ex- 
pended to remove the obstructions at the Muscle Shoals, 
in Tennessee River, in the State of Alabama: and the 
gentleman made a strong and able effort in support of his 
amendment to the bill to procure a large additional appro- 
priation. I inquired at the time of one of my colleagues 
near me, who represents a district upon the Hudson, the 
amount that had ever been appropriated for the remova! of 
obstructions in that river, and he informed me that the 
whole amount was two hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars. I have nothing, sir, to say against the expenditure 
of six hundred thousand dollars at the Muscle Shoals: nor 
have I any thing to say of the large sums which have been 
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annually expended for the pur of improving the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, the Ohio, Red River, Arkansas, 
and other rivers which discharge their waters South, a 
that L believe these expenditures have been generally judi- 
cious, and have been productive of great good to the coun- 
try as a whole. The improvements in these rivers have 
been of a national character—such as to affect beneficially 
the interests of States; and, as an American citizen, as a 
New Yorker, if you please, I rejoice in the prosperity of 
the whole country, which has been so largely benefited by 
these river improvements. 

But when the finger is pointed invidiously at New York 
as participating toojlargely in the appropriations of public 
money, I will defend her. I will show you, sir, that she 
comes not here a beggar. She has expended some fifteen 
or sixteen millions upon her canals, and she is not yet 
wearied or exhausted inthe great work of internal im- 
provement. She is now prosecuting with vigor: two new 
canals—one of them over a hindred miles in extent, con- 
necting her Erie Canal with the Allegany River, which 
discharges its waters through the Mississippi into the Mex- 
ican Gulf. She has decreed that her Erie Canal, which 
connects the tide waters of the Atlantic with the upper 
lakes, shall be greatly enlarged, and at an expense of twelve 
or fifteen millions of dollars; and during the recent session 
of her Legislature, four millions have been appropriated 
for the present year for that purpose. And for whose ben- 
efit is this enlargement? Is it not for the accon.modation 
of our sister States west of us—for that whole country ly- 
ing on the upper lakes? Surely it is, that they may have 
an easy access to the best markets upon the Atlantic, and 
exchange the productions of their industry for the produc- 
tions of other States and other climes—for the cotton of 
the South, manufactured in the workshops of the Eastern 
States. The States of the Union are so situated that they 
are mutually dependent upon each vther ; and whatever is 
done to facilitate and render safe and easy commercial in- 
tercourse between them, serves to enhance the comforts, 
conveniences, and luxuries of life, and ameliorates the con- 
dition of the great body of the People. 

Sir, I trust that the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause of his bill will not prevail, and that the amendments 
offered by the chairman of the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, providing, among other things, for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Allegany river between 
Pittsburgh and Olean, will be adopted, and that the bill, 
when so amended, will receive the sanction of the com- 
mittee. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

It is good, on every possible occasion, for us Americans 
to ponder the character of this man. We have never seen 
a finer picture of Washington’s greatness than the follow- 
ing, which appeared in the London ‘‘ Courier,” then a lea- 
ding British government paper, on the 24th of January, 
1800. It was at that time cut from the paper, and has 
been preserved in a family scrap book ever since. If it 
has been republished in more recent days, we have not 
seen it; but we are persuaded our readers will own, even 
if it has appeared since, it cannot be revived too frequent- 
ly. We have no idca to whom its authorship is to be as- 
cribed: 

“The melancholy account of the death of General 
Washington was brought by a vessel from Baltimore, which 
arrived off Dover. General Washington was, we believe, 
in his 68th year. The height of his person was about five 
feet eleven; his chest full, and his limbs, though rather 
slender, well shaped and muscular. His head was small, 
in which respect he resembled the make of a great many 
of his countrymen. His eyes were of a light grey color; 
and, in proportion to the length of his face, his nose was 
long. Mr. Stewart, the eminent portrait painter, used to 
say, there were features in his face totally different from 
what he had ever observed in that of any other human be- 
ing; the sockets for the eyes, for instance, were larger 
than what he ever met with before, and the upper part of 
his nose broader. All his features, he observed, were in- 
dicative of the strongest passions; yet, like Socrates, his 
judgement and great self-command, have always made him 
appear a man of a different cast inthe eyes of the world. 
He always spoke with great diffidence,and sometimes 
hesitated for a word; but it was always to find one particu- 
ly well adapted to his meaning. His language was manly 
and expressive. At levee, his discourse with strangers 
turned principally upon the subject of America; and if 
they had been through any remarkable places, his conver- 
sation was free and particularly interesting, for he was inti- 
mately acquainted with every part of the country. He 
was much more open and free in his behavior at levee than 
in private, and in the company of ladies still more so than 
when solely with men. 

Few persons ever found themselves for the first time in 
the presence of General Washington, without being im- 
pressed with a certain degree of veneration and awe; nor 
did those emotions subside on a closer acquaintance; on 
the contrary, his person and deportment were such as rath- 
er tended to augment them. The hard service he had 
seen, the important and laborious offives he had filled, gave 








a kind of austerity to his countenance, and a reserve to his 
manners; yet he was the kindest husband, the most hy. 
mane master, the steadiest friend. The whole range of 
history does not present to our view a character y 
which we can dwell wish such entire and unmixed admira. 
tion. 

The long life of General Washington is unstained by a 
single blot. He was indeed a man of such rare endow. 
ments, and such fortunate temperament, that every action 
he performed was equally exempted from the of 
vice or weakness. Whatever he said, or did, or wrote, 
was stamped with a striking and peculiar propriety. His 
qualities were so happily blended, and so nicely i 
zed, that the result was a great and perfect whole, The 
powers of his mind, and the dispositions of his heart were 
udmirably suited to each other. It was the union of the 
most consummate prudence with the most perfect moderg- 
tion. His views, though large and liberal, were never ex. 
travagant. His virtues, though comprehensive and benef. 
cent, were discriminating, judicious, and practical, Yet 
his character, though regular and uniform, possessed none 
of the littleness which may sometimes belong to these de- 
scriptions of men. It formed a majestic pile, the effect of 
which was not impaired, but improved by order and sym. 
metry. There was nothing in it to dazzle by wi 
and surprise by eccentricity. It was of a higher species 
of moral beauty. It contained every thing great andele- 
vated, but it had no false and tinsel ornament. It was not 
the model cried up by fashion and circumstance: its excel 
lence was adapted to the true and just moral tagge, incapa- 
ble of change from the varying accidents of manners, of 
opinions and times. 

General Washington is not the idol of a day, but the hero 
of ages! Placed in circumstanees of the most trying diff- 
culty at the commencement of the American contest, he 
accepted that situation which was preeminent in danger 
and responsibility. His perseverance overcame every ob 
stacle; his moderation conciliated every opposition; his 
genius supplied every resource; his enlarged view could 
plan, revise, and improve every branch of civil and milite- 
ry operation. He had the superior courage which can act 
or forbear to act, as true policy dictates, careless of the re 
proaches of ignorance either in power or out of power.— 
He knew how to conquer by waiting, in spite of obloquy, 
for the moment of victory; and he merited true praise: by 
despising undeserved censure. In the most eoloste mo- 
ments of the contest, his prudent firmness proved the sal 
vation of the cause which he supported. His conduet 
was, on all occasions, guided by the most pure disinterest 
edness. Far superior to low and groveling motives, he 
seemed to be even uninfluenced by that ambition which 
has justly been called the instinct of great souls. He act 
ed ever as if his country’s welfare, and that alone, was the 
moving spring. His excellent mind needed not even the 
stimulus of ambition, or the prospect of fame. Glory was 
a secondary consideration. He performed great actions; 
he persevered in a course of laborious utility, with an equa- 
nimity that neither sought . distinction, nor was flattered 
by it. His reward was in the consciousness of his own 
rectitude, and in the success of his patriotic efforts, 

As his elevation to the chief power was the gunbiased 
choice of his countrymen, his exercise of 1t was 
to the purity of its origin. As he had neither solicited nor 
usurped dominion, he had neither to contend with the op 


position of rivals, nor the revenge of enemies. As hisaw - 


thority was undisputed, so it required no jealous precat: 
tions, no rigorous severity. His government was mild. 
gentle; it was beneficent and liberal; it was wise and just 
His prudent administration consolidated and enlarged the 
dominion of an infant republic. In voluntarily resigni 
the magistracy which he had filled with such distinguished 
honor, he enjoyed the unequaled satisfaction of leaving # 
the state he had contributed to establish, the fruits of his 
wisdom and the example of his virtues. [tis some cons 
lation, amidst the violence of ambition and the 

thirst of power, of which so many instances occur arou 
us, to find a character whom it is honorable to a 
and virtuous to imitate. A conqueror, for the freedom 
his country! a legislator, for its security! a magistrate, for 
its happiness! His glories were never sullied by those ex 
cesses into which the highest qualities are apt to degent. 
rate. With the greatest virtues, he was exempt from the 
corresponding vices. He was a man in whom the elements 
were so mixed that ‘Nature might have stood up to all the 
world’ and owned him gs her work. His fame, 

by no country, will be confined to no age. The character 
of General Washington, which his contemporaries regret 
and admire, will be transmitted to posterity; and the me 
mory of his virtues, while patriotism and virtue are 
sacred among men, will remain undiminished.” 


Ituica, Sept. 5—An Unwelcome Visiter.—On Sunday 
evening the 2d inst. Jack Frost paid us a visit quite une® 
pectedly. The extent of the injury inflicted by him we 
have not definitely learned, but understand that the sul 
mer crops are more or less injured in various parts of © 
county. Corn, potatoes, buckwheat, and beans, are 
some extent affected, but we hope not to the serious 
of any of them. [J 
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FROM ENGLAND.—Eleven Days Later. 

The Packet ship South America, Captain Barstow, ar- 
rived yesterday, from Liverpool August 4: The England 
went out in 19 days,—with steam-ship rapidity. We are 
indebted to Captain Barstow for late paperr. We have 
no news of vie ga The subject of the North 
Eastern Boundary been casually inquired into in the 
House of Commons. The Earl of Durham, and his ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Canadas, continued to be 
targets for the attacks of the Anti-Ministerialists We see 
no steam-ship advertised in the Liverpool papers for New 
York. Marshal Soult has returned to France. The Bri- 
tish fleet on the North American Station is now said to be 
composed of 32 v ls, carrying 1,160 guns, and 10,210 
men. The sum that will be required over and above the 

grants for 1837-’38, to defray the expense occa- 
sioned by the outbreak in Upper Lower Canada, a- 
mounts, it is said, to £500,000. 

The excitement in Great Britain, respecting the crops 
had not subsided. In Scotland they are very backward, 
as the weather bad been cold. In Ireland, the prospect 
was fair. Judging from the best information we can get, 
we should think the crops would hardly reach an average, 
and it appears that such was the general opinion by the 
rise in bonded wheat, and the tendency of speculation that 








way. 

The Lords of the Adrriralty have given instructions that 
during the blockade of the ports of Mexico by the French, 
the British packets shall not convey specie, limiting them, 
in short, to the mere carriage of letters. 


North Eastern Boundary.—In the House of Commons, 
Captain Baldero asked what steps had been taken with 
“ye to the North Eastern Boundary of America. 

ord Palmerston said negotiations had been for the last 
year and a half going on between America and Great Bri- 
tain, as to whether a commission should be appointed by 
the two countries to trace the line of boundary. These 
negotiations had not yet come toa close. The two Gov- 
ernments were now in communication as to the appoint- 
ment of a Commission. 

PORTUGAL. 

Po is again in a very unsettled condition. By a 
letter, dated Lisbon, July 24, which was printed in the 
London Morning Herald, we learn that a new movement 
was threatened among the ultra liberals in favor of the 
constitution of 1820, the little Queen to be deposed, and 
then placed at the head of a regency. The government 
had been thrown into great consternation by a successful 
resistance having been made by the people of Braga to 
the ent of some new taxes. The Standard also 
mentions, on the other hand, the discovery of a plot, at the 
head of which is the Duke de Terceira, to overturn the 
existing government, and proclaim Donna Maria absolute 
Queen, on her promise to give a charter, supposed to have 
concocted by Don Juan VI., but suppressed under ad- 


vice 


RUSSIA. 

Destruction of the Russian Flcet.—The London Times 
has advices from Circassia, which give an account of a ca- 
tastrophe experienced by the Russian fleet in the Black 
sea on the 11th ult. Three ships of the line, two corvettes, 
five brigs, two steamers, and two smaller craft, had been 
completely wrecked on the coast, and 11 ships of war 


— and mage to cotecepeenehie, It was belie- 
Vv not fewer than ussian ships had bee 
hors de combat by the hurricane. set ges 


The garrison of the fort of Sootcha, having made two 
sorties to protect the wrecks of the two corvettes, was at- 
tacked by the natives and compelled to retreat with the 
loss of 1000 men out of the 1,100 of which the party had 
consisted. The Circassians, after plundering the cor- 
vettes, set fire to them, and burnt four other vessels, under 
the very guns of the fort. 


_. _ POLAND. 

_ The Emperor Nicholas has given another proof of his 
insane caprice in the mannerof his quitting Warsaw. He 
ordered a muck siege of a fort, during which he made his 
sudden departure unknown to any of the inhabitants. It 
may be surmised, notwithstanding the enthusiasm with 
which he was reported to have been received, that he did 
not expect such a greeting on taking leave. This manner 
of treating the inhabitants could only have proceeded from 
madness or apprehension ; if it be the latter, he finds that 
the fire of revenge in Poland is not yet extinguished. 


EGYPT. 

A letter from Alexandria of the 6th instant informs us 
that the Egyptian fleet, consisting of eight sail of the line, 
four frigates, four brigs, and a steam-vessel, are preparing 
to put to sea. The report was thatthe Pacha was resolv- 
ed to assert his independence The Arabs, accused of 
having caused the fire at Cairo, had been executed. An 
officer and 13 soldiers too had been shot. They were in 

arge of a man of war recently burnt in Alexandria. A 
letter from Toulon states that the Turkish fleet consists of 
five line of battle ships, seven frigates, and six small ves- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Levant consists of only three sail of the line and two brigs. 
The English fleet, under Admiral Stopford, consists, we 
believe, of seven sail of the line and two frigates. The 
French are preparing in Toulon two sail of the line to join, 
it is supposed, their Levant fleet, and they have a third at 
Tunis, which may be despatched to the eastward. If the 
Pacha should, therefore, again enter into a contest with 
the Sultan, the fleets of France and England will be on the 
spot, and strong enough to protect the interests of the two 
countries. 

PERSIA, 


The last accounts from Teheran, received in Constanti- 
nople, were of the 18th ult. It appears that the British 
envoy, Mr. M’Neil, has been thwarted by Russian intrigue 
in his negotiations to bring about an accommodation be- 
tween the besieged of Herat and the Sehab, and that on 
receipt of despatches from St. Petersburgh the Prince 
had committed the direction of the siege to Count Simo- 
nich, the Russian Ambassador. 


HANOVER. 


A correspondent informs us, that the King of Hanover 
has issued an order forbidding any magistrate ot member 
of Town Council to show himself at the fetes to be given 
in honor of the Crown Prince of Russia, riot even at the 
theatrical representations at Hernhauson. It were to be 
wished that all his Majesty’s orders were as much in ac- 
cordance as this, no doubt, is with the feelings of those to 
whom they are addressed. [Morning Chronicle. 


PROM FRANCE. 


The Emerald, Capt. Orne, arrived last evening from 
Havre, brings us later dates than those received by previ- 
ous arrivals. The principal items of news is, that the 
Princess Maria of Orleans, Duchess Alexander of Wur- 
temburg, was safely delivered, on the 30th July, of a son. 
The young prince is to bear the name of Pillippe-Alexan- 
der-Maria-krnest. 

Marshal Soult had arrived in Paris. A grawd military 
fete was to be given to him in the name of the French 
Army, by its officers. 

The Bordeaux papers state that additional information 
has been received from the cook of the French ship Alex- 
andre, relative to the crimes charged upon Marsaud. 

An attempt to raise a loan of a Million of Francs for 
Don Carlos, had been made in Paris, without success. 
Bills drawn by him on Genoa and Amsterdam had been re- 
fused—it is suid—in consequence of some of the Powers 
formerly supporting him Tovey discontinued their ad- 
vances. 

The fact of the Carlists, under the Count D’Espagne, 
having been defeated by Baron de Meer, is confirmed. 
De Meer had entered Solsona. 

A report was circulated in Paris that the French and 
Turkish fleets had come toan engagement near Tunis. 

The Provincial Council of Luxemburg, atits last sitting, 
unanimously voted an Address to the King of Belgium, 
against the partition of the territory of that Kingdom. 


PERILOUS BALLOON DESCENT. 
Office of the Argus, ; 
Easton, (Pa.) August 13th, 1838, : 

On Saturday last, 11th inst. at 10 minutes before 12 
o'clock, I ascended with my parachute balloon, accompa- 
nied with two small parachutes and animals, from the 
spacious yard of the Washington Hotel, kept by Mr. Con- 
nor, and as soon as [ attained the height of 2000 feet, I 
detached the conical parachute with its occupant, which 
landed in safety near the La Fayette College; by that time 
I rose several thousand feet more, when I Somched my old 
silk parachute, which experiment was to decide the cer- 
tainty and safety of my parachute balloon—it did not de- 
scend with such uniform velocity as the first, I however 
concluded that the experiment would be hazardous, if 
not disagreeable. I also was satisfied by formerdescents, 
that a balloon as soon as it become flaccid, would invert, 
in a rapid descent. When I attained an altitude of 
13,000 feet, the balloon became fearfully expanded, caus- 
ing aloud hissing from the small tube at the bottom 
through which the valve rope passed, giving me warning 
that unless I opened my safety valve, the balloon must 
rup*ure; at this critical moment I became somewhat exci- 
ted as I looked over the side of my car and saw the vivid 
flashes of lightning passing from one cloud to another.— 
The thunder gust was moving from S. W. to N. E., and 
my vessel at this time, was sailing swiftly from N. W. to 
S. E. passing New Village and Asbury. 

I looked at my time piece, and found it 20 minutes past 
2, and as I was returning it to my pocket, the balloon ex- 
ploded! Although I had confidence in the apparatus, | 
must admit that it was a moment of awful suspense, for in 
the space of 10 seconds the gas rushed from the balloon 
with a noise resembling the approach of a hurricane, and 
as I fell through the air it whistled through the net-work 
like unto a strong north-wester, through the rigging of a 
ship. I cast my eyes to the balloon, and found my expec- 





sels. It was preparing for sea, The French fleet in the 


tations realized, It assumed the form of a concave hemi- 
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sphere, falling rapidly without any vibratory motion, until 
I reached the lower strata of air, which was blowing a 
sharp gale from the south, when the D anor ig com- 
menced its first vibrations, drifting me northward, makiag 
a vibration about every 10 seconds, which now made the 
descent very unpleasant, every motion uy Py sensation 

similar to ha ofa person dreaming they fall. g make 

the comparison because I considerit a general iction, 

as it often occurs to myself.) The wind from the south 

drifted me about three miles before I approached the earth, 
and made my landing much harder than it would have 

been inacalm atmosphere. As 1 neared the earth, I 

threw over all my ballast, which put me off my guard,— 
and as my car struck the earth obliquely, it bounced me 

out about ten feet, slightly bruising my shoulder. I sprang 

to my feet quickly to see it collapse, but it fell along side 

of me. TI now stood gazing with astonishment, first atthe 
parachute, then at the car, which had turned bottom up- 
wards. I next cast my eyes tothe fleeting clouds through 
which I was sailing but three minutes before, and now I 
was standing on terra firma, <a myself on the 
result of my experiment, which I inten to repeat.— 
T landed the tind of Elijah Warne, ‘Bur ten miles 
frem Easton, and got the assistance of Mr. Warne and his 
neighbors, who were watching the descent of the para- 
chute, little thinking that a human being accompanied it. 
Easton, Aug. 11, 1838. J. WISE. 


The P& of Exchange.—To those wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the facts, it appears like an enigma, when they 
hear it stated, that Reclange on London, is at or near par, 
though quoted in the papers at 10 to 11 per cent. pre- 
mium. 

The facts are these. The currency in England is based 
on gold. Foreign silver and gold coin ns well as bullion, 
are there both mere articles of merchandise. The stand- 
ard of gold, as established in England, is about ten per 
cent above that now existing inthis country. Before the al- 
teration, which was made by Congress in 1834, reducing 
the standard of gold about six per cent below what it was 
established at previously, it was only about four per cent 
below the English standard of gold. Since that act has 
been in operation, the comparative standard value of gold 
and silver in this country has been equal or nearly so. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that a person shipping 
either gold or siwwer from this country to England must 
sustain a loss on the same of about ten per cent, because 
he exchanges it for a currency so much more valuable.— 
Thus, if he ships one thousand dollars either in gold or 
silver, he will receive on the sale of it in London; only 
about nine hundred dollars in gold of the British standard. 
It must therefore be apparent to any one, that when a per- 
son wishes to make a small remittance to London and can 
exchange his specie in this country for a bill on that place 
payable in the standard currency of England at —¥ ten 
per cent premium, he will not ship the specie. This will 
probably explain fully to the understanding of many, that 
which before might have passed as a mystery. 


THE MARKETS. 
[Spirit of last Saturday’s Review.] 

The stock of Ashes is quite light and prices tend up- 
wards. No change in Coal. Coffee steady wtth a fair de- 
mand from the trade, there is no Brazil in first hands.— 
The sales of Cotton for the week are 2300 bales, prices 
steady and firmer than last week. 

Nothing special in Drugs—90 tons St. Domingo Log. 
wood sold at $32,30 a $833. Codfish have sold at $3,50a 
56; Nos. 1 and 2 Mackerel become more plenty, and are 
a shadelower. Genesee flour has advanced to $7 ,87 a $8, 
for common brands; the best brands of Ohio, $7,87 a 8; 
Georgetown new, has sold at $7,75; best is now held at 
$9. Rye Flour is dull at $4,75. Corn Meal at $3,75. 

Several lots of foreign wheat have been sold et 155 a 
160c. Rye has brought 98 a 100 cts. Northern oats 44 
cts; 2500 bu. Northern corn sold at 90c and Southern at 
the same price, weight; 300 bales Manilla hemp have 
been taken at $155. 

Hides continue to be in active demand, Buenos Ayres 
sell at 16 cts. lb. 30 cases Bengal Indigo have sold at 
1,95 a $2 lb. Small cargo of Swedes iron ssld at $92,50, 
and another at a little over $90. 

Molasses without change. 1500 bbls Wilmington Tur- 
pentine reported to have been sold at $2,75, and 1000 bbls. 
North county at2 374 

English Linseed Oil sold at 92 cts. with time, but large 
arrivals afterwards unsettled the pricé, and one parcel was 
sold to arrive at 88 cts, 6 mos; sales of Whale at 33 cts. 

Sales 11,000 bu Turks Island Salt, at 40 cts, and 7000 
Lisbon at 35 cts. Sugars as last week. 12,000 lbs Whale 
bone sold at 21 cts. 


Wisdom of Fashion.—When the thermometer is at 95, 
our gentleman play lustily at “ten pins ;’’—when 40, at 
chess, or dominoes; when the glass is at its highest, the 
ladies, God bless them, waltz all night, and day too some- 
times: when frost appears they dress low in the neck, and 
thin at the feet. Who now will dare to dispute the wis- 





dom of fashion, [N. O. American, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Dreadful Fire in New-Jersey.—The fire in the New- 
—_ woods, we just learn from a gentleman who left 
ordentown yesterday, has increased to a most alarming 
and frightful extent. Millions of property have already 
been consumed. A space of 20 miles in length by 14 in 
breadth, through Burlington and Monmouth Co.’s, consist- 
ing chiefly of pine woods and cedar swamps, is now ina 
state of conflagration. The clouds of smoke are seen 
bee miles off, and at night the air is filled with a lurid 
4 which dims the moon. The grass and woods are 80 
ers sg the drought that the flames spread with 
ae rep © rapidity, presenting at night a scene of un- 
Pr comer le —e A great many houses and thousands 
a S of wood are destroyed; and it is feared number 
persons, hemmed in by the flames, have perished. 
LN. Y. Star. 

P op Bank IN RocuEster.—Another association un- 
er the new banking law has been formed at Rochester, 
with a capital of $500,000, with the privilege of increas- 
Ing it to $3,000@00. Immediately after the books were 
- opened, $150,000 were subscribed, and the residue will be 
taken up forthwith. The directors have been already cho- 
sen, and the institution will go into operation, as soon 
probably, as the bills can be procured. 


[From the Richmond Inqui 
The President left the W hite Sulph 
week for the Blue S 
at War and family. 
hospitable represe 
Wednesday and 
Red Sulphur. 


Mr. Rives and famil ay; o2 
» ly were to have left the White Sul- 
phur last T uesday, on his return home. 








of Sept. 4.) 

phur Springs yesterday 

ulphur, accompanied by the Secretary 
They were to visit Col. Beirne, the 

utative in Congress from that district on 

Thursday last, and thence to repair to the 


Beavurort District, Aug. 20. 
rand at the same time most 
m lightning that we recollect 
ae that occurred in St. Peter’s 
16th inst 


Amongst the most singula 
heart-rending calamities fro 
ever to have noticed, was o1 
parish on the evening of the 


A small tree standing within a short distance of a school 
— Fi struck by the lightning, which communicated 
pb uilding, and ran in a horizontal direction along 

rte the logs, until it reached one corner*of the building 
— ere two little boys were sitting, both of whom were kiil- 
: Instantly—one of the boys had his book in his hand at 

- moment, and after his spirit had taken its flight to an- 
: er world, the hands of the corpse continued grasping 
the book, with all the appearance of animated life. 

Of 20 scholars, all except four were either badly shock- 
ed or burnt, or both. The teacher was badly burnt. Of 
those who were badly burnt was one boy who was sitting 
in the middle of the room and between two boys, both of 


— aga entirely unhurt, while he was prostrated on 


Bones of a Monster.—Some workmen in digging a miil 
race about a mile from Bucyrus, came across nearly @ per- 
fect skeleton of the gigantic Mastodon, most of the ta 
in an excellent state uf preservation. The skull is entire 
the thinnest part without defect, the teeth enamelled and 
free of decay. The tusks have not been discovered. - The 
sockets are six inches in diameter, and more than a foot 
deep. The lower jaw weighs 80 lbs. The posterior sur- 
face of the occiputal bone very square, measuring eighteen 
inches in height, and twenty-seven inches in width. Length 
of skull from back part to snout forty-two inches. The 
bones of the leg are massive, and the skeleton is on anave- 
rage only about one-tenth part less than the one in Peale’s 
Museum, Philadelphia. The bones were found some five 
or six feet beneath the surface of the ground, in a kind of 
bog or morass. The Bucyrus Democrat says, the entire 
skeleton would be well worthy of a place in the best mu- 


seum in the world, and we hope that such arrangements 
may be made as will 


prevent its being removed out of 
pe a g t of our 


A Noble Business.—The St. Louis Republican states, 
under this very proper head, that Professor M’Guffy, of 
Cincinnati College, “is making a journey through a large 
portion of the State of Ohio, and lecturing in the different 
towns through which he passes on the subject of Common 
Schools. His lectures are spoken of in high terms of com- 
mendation. The result of his labors, in awakening public 
attention to the subject, isapplauded very much. There is 
&@ warm spirit for early action on this important matter now 
Boneh many of the Western States. Samuel Lewis, 
Esq., the Superintendent of the Common Schools of Ohio, 
is also lecturing on the same subject in various parts of the 
State.” 

Whatever the choice spirits or leading men of the day, 
= be able to achieve in the cause of Common Schools 
and of Education, their efforts on this behalf will consti- 
tute in after life, @ green spot in their memorials, when 
their exertions in regard to the perishable questions and 

‘politics of the day” shall have faded from recollection. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

Friend ALLEN—I send you two receipts for the preven- 
tion and cure of Hydrophobia, which by publishing you 
will confer a favor on those who may have been so unfor- 
tunate as to need a remedy. This medicine has been tho- 
roughly tested at Montreal and Quebec, within the last 
year, and always found successful; the only medicine I 
think that as much can be said of. 

‘or the prevention after having been bitten: 

20 grains native Cinebar, 

20 do factitious Cinebar, 

12 do Musk, finely pulverised, to be gi- 
ven in one-fourth pint best brandy, and repeated at the 
end of 15 days, and again at the end of 30 days; after 
which give the patient 1 grain of tartarised antimony, and 
4 grains of nitrate of potash, and then purge off with sul- 
phate of magnesia. 

For a case already confirmed. 

24 grains native Cinebar, 

24 do factitious Cinebar, 

16 do musk mixed with honey, and given 
in a bolus ; to be repeated at the end of an hour, and then 
at the end of two hours, till the patient will drink water 
freely. The medicine need not be repeated at all after 
the patient can drink water. Then again, as in the pre- 
vention, give 1 grain of antimony, and 6 grains of nitrate 
of protusium, and purge off with sal. mag. 

[ Malone Palladium. 

Iron Mountain.—We are gratified to mention that a 
strong, and as we believe successful effort will shortly be 
made by some of the most influential men of the city, of all 
parties, to raise funds for commencing the construction of 
the Railroad from this city to the lron Mountain, which 
will give an impetus to the prosperity of the place such as 
it has never yet received. [St. Louis (Mo.) Gaz. 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commeree. 
Va paraiso, June 8th. 
The Chilian squadron proving insutticient to blockade 
all the ports contained in the declaration of this blockade, 
has not been acknowledged by the foreign commanders at 
Callao, and vessels are entering that port as usual. The 
expedition from this place against Peru, consisting of 
5000 men, will sail in a few weeks. They are now only 
detained for a few transports. 
VacpaRaiso, June lith. 
There are five of our men-of-war off Callao, under the 
command of Captain Carlos Postego, blockading, and a 
bad one it is too. We are now getting ready an expedi- 
tion which will consist of three men-of-war, the Montiagu- 
da of 32 long 12’s 220 men; Confederation of 14 9’s and 
4 24’s, 130 men; bark Santa Cruz of 14 9’s and 72 men; 
and 26 transports with 5000 men and 1000 horses, under 
the command of Capt. Robert Simpson, and the land 
forces under the command of General Bulnes, and will sail 
in all this month. 
A Philadelphia paper mentions a report brought on by 
a gentleman trom the South, that Gen. Jacksun had rup- 
tured a blood vessel, and at the last accounts was very ill. 


Michigan Banks.—We learn by the Monroe (Mich.) 
Times, that the Bank of Brest, at Brest, and the Saline 
Bank, at Washtenaw, have been closed by injunction. It 
adds, that the securities are good, and cautions such of the 
public as hold their notes against sacrificing them. 

We learn from the Niles Lntelligencer, that the Bank of 
Clinton has shared the same fate. It is silent as to its 
situation any farther. 


Michigan Ship Canal.—The inhabitants of Monroe 
City, Michigan, have voted to raise $25,000 towards the 
Simp Canal commenced by the Government of the United 
States, connecting the waters of the River Raisin with 
Lake Erie and improving the navigation of the River 
Raisin. 

The Stranger’s Fever.—The Charleston Mercury of 
Sept. 3d, says :—We have the gratification of announcing 
positively on the concurring testimony of our principal 
Physicians, that this Fever has considerably decreased, 
both in the frequency and intensity of its attacks. The 
few cases of recent occurrence have yielded readily to the 
remedies applied, and with a continuance of the present 
favorable pieasant weather, we may hope that contrary to 
the experience of former years, the disease will disappear 
entirely long before the frost. 


Croton Aqueduct.—There arefull four thousand men 
employed on the line of the Croton Aqueduct, which is to 
supply the city of New-York with pure and wholesome 
water. About six of the sections will be completed this 
fall. The Commissieness will now proceed to contract for 
the Long Bridge across the Herlem River, according to 
the original plan. The whole, when finished, will be the 
most magnificent work in the United States. [ Post. 


Texas.—The Houston Telegraph of the 18th says, “We 
hear no farther news of troubles on the Western or North- 
ern frontier: tranquility prevails in every section of the re- 





public. The crops every where are unusually abundant.” 


+ 





A correspondent of the Nationa) Intelligencer states 

Mr. Ashael Collins, of Ulster village, NewY. ork, has fury 
what is likely to prove a valuable improvement in the mode 
of supplying air to the fires of forges and furnaces of vari- 
ous descriptions, by which a great saving will be effected 
in the quantity of fuel necessary to generate a given degree 
of heat. A fan-wheel, or other blowing apparatus, is to 
b»: placed within the flue of the furnace, and put into ac- 
tion so as to exhaust the air from the fire-chamber, and 
the air thus drawn through the fire is to be conducted 
through a tube, in its highly heated state, into the ash-pit, 
under the grate-bars, which, as well as the furnace, is to 
be made air-tight. Such a portion of fresh air as may be 
found necessary to the purpose of keeping up the co 

tion is to be admitted through proper openings. From a 
number of experiments, fairly tried, the plan seems likely 
to exceed in utility the anticipations of the inventor. Mr. 
Collins has made application for a patent for his invention, 
but has delayed the having it completed, as he expects to 
make further improvements by which the apparatus will 
be rendered still more efficient. [ Balt. Am. 


Great Fire at Fishkill, opposite this piace.—On Tues- 
day morning last the extensive flouring mills of Messrs. 
Newland and Byrnes, and the machine shop occupiod by 
Messrs. Poynter & Standish, were discdvered to be on fire. 
In a few minutes the large buildings were onveloped in 
flames, and baffled all exertions to extinguish them. Théy 
were soon reduced to a heap of smouldering ruins. The 
fire had its origin near the furnace in the room for drying 
corn in one of the mills. 

The whole loss is estimated at $25,000. Messrs. Poyn- 
ter & Standish are the principal sufferers. They rented 
the shop of Mr. Byrnes, and have lost the whole of their 
valuable stock of tools and machinery, amounting to $7000. 
Byrnes & Newland’s loss $13,000. Grain owned by mer 
chants in New-York, $5,000. Many fumilies have been 
thrown out of employment, who were dependent on their 
daily labor for support. [ Newburg Jour. 


By accounts from Halifax to Sept. 1, we learn Sir John 
C. Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor, had reached there 
in the Medea frigate from Quebec. There had been a 
mob of sailors and soldiers at Halifax the night of the 30th 
and 31st ult. and several houses of ill fame were destroy- 
ed. Benj. Roberts, late mate of the Brigantine Napoleon, 
of Philadelphia, was killed at St. John, N. B., Aug. 28, 
by falling from the yard of the vessel. 





New Prospectus—The Jeffersonian. 

A weekly journal of Political and General Intelligence, print- 
ed in the quarto form, has been issued in the city of Albany 
from the 17th of February last, of which about 15,000 copies are 
reguarly forwarded to subscribers almost entirely in the State of 
New-York. The design of this work is the candid anc tempe- 
rate elucidation of the great political questions which now @i- 
vide the country, with an especial regard to the deadly contest 
now waging between the Credit System and the Sub-Treasury 
Scheme. To this end the most important Speeches, Reports and 
other Congressional Locuments are carefully presented ; a his- 
tory of all interesting political occurrences regularly continued ; 
the policy of the Government in regard to the great questions 
aforesaid calmly and carefully reviewed ; and such facts and ar- 
guments presented as tend to demonstrate the interest of every 
citizen, from the highest to the humblest, in the maintenance and 
support of those institutions under which our country had risen 
to a state of unexampled prosperity before they were rudely as- 
sailed and temporarily prostrated. A General Summary of Fo- 
reign and Domestic Intelligence will likewise be given. 

It will be the constant aim of the Editor to commend the views 
which he entertains and advocates to the understanding and re- 
gard of their opponents as well as friends by reason, candor, 
temperance andtruth. All just cause of offence to any will be 
scrupulously avoided. It is thought that this feature, in con- 
nexion with the extraordinary cheapness at which it is afforded 
may commend it to the favorable regard of the decided and effi- 
cient advocates of National Prosperity and Political Reform. 


TERMS. 

The JErrERSONIAN Will be forwarded to new subscribers from 
the receipt of the names up to the close of the first volume on 
the 10th of February next (now six months distant,) at the rate 
of THREE COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR, or TWENTY 
COPIES FOR FIVE DOLLARS, for the whole term. Single 
subscriptions, Fifty Cents each. Payment is required in advance. 
The friends of truth are earnestly requested to lend their aid in 
extending its circulation. Subscriptions may be returned to 
James Henry, publisher, 71 State-st., Albany. 

August 9, 1838. 

ocr We ask our friends every where to circulate this Prospec- 
tus, and return us the names of subscribers. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN 


‘s published every Saturday morning, at No. 71 State-st., Albany, 
vy James Henry, Bookseller and Stationer, for the proprietors. 
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